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A Hero 


By Rose Trumbull 

A HERO of the home is he, 
Although uncrowned his brow may be, 

Who bears the burden of his place 
With patient, uncomplaining grace ; 
Who keeps the family hearth aglow 
The while his fire of dreams burns low; 
Whose arm might sweep Ambition’s goal 
Yet folds to life a feeble soul ; 


A hero of the home is he, 
Although uncrowned his brow may be. 


ScoTTsDALE, ARIZ. 








The Power of Credulity 


Incredulous men seldom help anybody but the 


Devil. Our first step toward power is belief; our 
only hope of being able to help a fellow-man begins 
in our belief that he can be helped. The brilliant, 
intellectual, analytical English preacher, Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan, has told of having heard a drunken 
man at a New Year's watch-meeting declare his 
desire for, and intention of, a better life. ‘‘And 
I believed him,'’ thundered Dr. Morgan as he de- 
scribed the scene which many an incredulous know- 
it-all would have dismissed as a bit of empty, maud- 
lin emotionalism. The English preacher could help 
that drunken man decause he believed him. The 
incredulous scoffer, who ‘‘wasn’t going to be de- 
ceived,’’ was deceiving himself, by his stupid incredu- 
lity, into atrophy and powerlessness. The self-decep- 
tion of incredulity is shown in the fact that it counts as 
a mark of superiority the very thing by which it is pro- 





est man in the world is he who believes nothing. The 
strongest man is he who believes most. Love, which 
God is, finds its power in the fact that it ‘‘ believeth 


all things.’’ 
oe” 


When Praying for Help 

We may have no right to ask God to help us 
to meet the obligations that are upon us. Such 
obligations may have been wrongly assumed, and 
their successful meeting might be the worst thing that 
could occur to us. For one who had involved him- 
self and others in financial obligations in the hope of 
inordinate returns, and who had asked a friend to 
pray that he might have divine help, the friend 
prayed : ‘‘If he is working in accordance with thy 
will, bless him abundantly ; if he is not, bless him by 
crossing him.’ When God leads us into obligations, 
we may confidently ask him to carry us through, Let 
us not ask him for such help unless we know that 
they are of his choosing. But we may safely lay all 
our burdens before him if we condition the answer to 
our petitions wholly upon his will. 


= 
The Sin of Frankness 


There is no virtue in frankness. Frankness may, 
indeed, be used to a good end ; but it may also be 
used to a very evil end. In either case, it is theend, 
and the motive that directs the end, in which the 
virtue or the evil lies. On the whole, frankness prob- 
ably does more harm than good in the world. The 
chronic boast of the ill-bred boor is, ‘‘I am very 
frank and outspoken and direct in my speech,’’— 
as many a wounded -or an angered acquaintance 
knows to his regret. Often the unleashed, ungov- 
erned frank man tries to cloak his selfish outbursts 
by contending that he acts in the interests of right- 
eousness; and then he explains, ‘‘ My religion is 


FATHER, lately writing to his daughter on her 
eighteenth birthday, wished for her a woman- 
hood not only happy and useful, but Aoly. It 

was anew word for her everyday vocabulary. She 
had heard of fine women, splendid women, good 
women, but holy womanhood had an old-time sound, 
strange to her twentieth century ears. Assuredly we 
are not hearing the word as often as our fathers did. 
We should not be very likely to speak of any Chris- 
tian man or woman of to-day, private or public, ob- 
scure or eminent, admirable though he or she might 
be, as ‘‘ holy.’’ Strong, true, consecrated, noble, pure, 
but hardly hcly. What does the difference portend ? 

Some would say that the word has disappeared 
from our speech, because the thing has departed from 
our life. That it is a sign of the spiritual decadence 
of the time. That we are lost in worldliness, mate- 
rialism, sin. That the love of the many has waxed 
cold. That white purity, supreme devotion, absolute 
surrender to God and complete absorption in the 
things of the Spirit, is not able to endure the fever of 
our sin, the chill of our indifference. That we have 
not vitality enough to desire or endure anything above 
a minimum or average religion. 

But a fair view of the religious world to-day, giving 
due weight to both bad and good, hardly justifies this 
charge. The amount of real goodness, active charity, 
and whole-hearted devotion among Christ's people 
was never greater. Never was there a juster appre- 
hension of the length and breadth and height and 
depth of what it means to be a real Christian. Never 
were there so many earnest men and.women seeking 


practical, but only counterfeit, which leaves a trail of 
lacerated feelings and outraged sensibilities in its wake. 
And this is the daily work of uncontrolled frankness. 
One who had prided himself on his direct speech 
finally was honest enough to see and admit that it 
might, perhaps, be an ‘‘ affliction andacurse.’’ Tact 
is better than frankness, The true Christian gentle- 
man shows his Christianity ten times in what he does 
not say to once in what he does say. And when he 
does speak, indirection rather than directness is one 
of his secrets of power in influencing others. Let us 
not try to deceive ourselves and others by attempting 
to shield our thoughtlessness, selfishness, boorishness, 
or cruelty by pleading as a virtue the frankness that is 
such a grave fault. 
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Blessed by Compulsion 

Work that is hard because it is not just what We 
ourselves would choose is likely to be one of our 
greatest blessings. Its very difficulty and distaste- 
fulness are a challenge and a discipline that usually 
bring better results than effort in a work that is easier 
or more to our liking. Few persons can safely be 
trusted to choose their own work. They would not 
choose that which has in it enough resistance to draw 
out the best that is in them. But we may always 
know that any work from which we cannot honorably 
escape is needed ; and therein lies our inspiration. 
Only the man who is not driven and crowded by com- 
pulsory work is to be pitied. As Emerson has said : 
‘« Every man’s task is his life-preserver. The convic- 
tion that his work is dear to God, and cannot be 
spared, defends him.’’ And we are fortunate in that 
we cannot in this life, as a rule, get free from the 
compulsion of hard work. H. Clay Trumbull said, 
many years ago, ‘‘The reward of hard work is more 
work.’’ Let us rejoice if God is trusting us with such 
a large share in the conduct of his universe that it 
takes all the will power we have to do what he asks. 
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Holiness Out of Date? 


to do Christ's will. Probably never have so many 
been inquiring that will as found in his Word and re- 
vealed by his Spirit. 

This disuse of the word ‘‘holy,’’ however, is not a 
mere vagary of the popular tongue whereby a term is 
temporarily dropped for no particular cause, to be 
taken up again for no better reason. It is asymptom, 
a very chee1ing symptom, on the one hand, and a 
symptom which points out a very grave defect and 
danger on the other. 

It indicates a wholesome change in our conception 
and practise of religion. The old use, not the full 
scriptural idea by any means, implied that religion 
was separation from the things and interests of earth. 
To be holy was to be ‘‘ set apart,’’ with most decided 
emphasis on the ‘‘apart.’’ It meant not only differ- 
ent standards, different practises, and a different re- 
lation to God, but a different place of living. If it 
did not mean, as it never wholly did, a certain sanc- 
timoniousness, it did suggest a white aloofness, still 
contemplation, mystic communings with God, a life 
spent so exclusively in his thought and service that 
the demarcation between its course and the world's 
was clear and distinct. And, while this latter was not 
of its essence, the outer look and manner, perhaps 
even the garb, indicated the difference. The names 
of a dozen or a hundred ancient and medieval ‘‘ saints’ 
occur to one. 

But that sainthood, beautiful, sweet, admirable as 
it was, is not the sainthood of Jesus Christ, of the 
tireless worker who went about doing good, who min- 
gled intimately with the nobility and the rabble in 
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palace and street, and whose hands touched the bier 
of the dead, the eyes of the blind, and the rough skin 
of the leper. We no longer have the idea, and God 
grant we may never get it again, that to be nearer God is 
to be farther away from the people. The God we wor- 
ship to-day, the God of the Scriptures, is an imma- 
nent God, and he can be served only by an immanent 
people, interwoven inextricably with the lives of the 
men and women they are set to serve. 

We are translating our religion into terms of daily 
life, and asking ourselves the question that a certain 
old Hebrew Christian asked his readers, ‘‘ He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ?’’ We are put- 
ting over the pulpits of our churches the inscription, 
‘*To the Glory of God Through the Good of Man."’ 
And so it comes about that we are seen more in the 
hospital than in the oratory, more among the poor 
than in the temple, more in the civic and social 
movements than in the still cell of the mystic. And 
this is in full accord with the Master's ‘* Inasmuch,”’ 
and with the prayer he gave us to answer partly our- 

‘selves, ‘* Thy will be done."’ 
The modern religion, as we call it,—although the 
‘complete religion in every age has been this,—con- 
sists not in denials but in affirmations, not so much in 
abstaining from things as in employing things for the 
‘glory of God and using them to shape in human lives 
his image. . Our question is not how few we can touch, 
but how many we can control and use. Weare am- 
bitious, in our sphere and measure, to make a// things 
work .together for good. The Christian life, in our 
conception, ‘is not a tall, straight, slim pillar reaching 
heavenward, and only accepting breadth, thickness, 
and weight because there is no other way on earth to 
produce a perpendicular, but it is a globe. that includes 
within its perfect round every interest of life, glorified 
and ennobled by the presence of God. 

Our holiness is wholeness, full-rounded manhood 
and .womanhood, from which nothing essential to 
manhood or womanhood can normally be left out. 
We realize that there are still junctures even in our 
modern life, and always will be on earth, when we 
‘must carry. out the command, ‘If thy right hand cause 
thee to stumble, cut it off’’ ;. we may have to sacrifice 
or suppress some faculties of the body or mind to give 
the spirit its full chance of development. But we also 
realize that these cases are abnormal and ought to be 
exceptional, that ‘*I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly.’’ - He is the consum- 
mate Christian who is the complete man. -And-the 
real size and stage of.the Christian will-be measured 

. by the largest share of Christian. motive and achieve- 

:ment-he can..put into the most inclusive sphere of 
healthy, happy, natural human living. He is a grow- 
ing child in his father’s house, and as he gains his 
manhood’s stature, restraints fall off. 

His sainthood is not sequestered, it is eminently 

* “~of the open, tangible, a*‘ creature not too bright or 
ms reh ws wwrpossibie] for chuuran=nature's daily. 
food,’? Hawthorne sees Phoebe Pyncheon going to 
church ; ‘* In her aspect there was a familiar gladness, 
and. a holinéss you could play with»and yet-reverence 
.it-as much as ever. She was like a prayer, offered up 
in the homeliest beauty of one’s mother tongue.”’ 
The holiness you cannot play with there is something 
wrong with ; it is wrung, twisted, awry. It. is not 
- whole, and what there is of it is not sound ; it is de- 
fect and deformity, not health. It is not a holiness 
like John's in his old. age, who could relax the bow- 
string of care and thought by playing with a little bird, 
or like the Master’s, who could note the flowers in 
their bloom and the boys and girls in their play. 

Yet the symptom of losing the old word is not wholly 
good. We ought to have put in the new-old mean- 
ings ; but we ought to have kept the word itself. The 
loss may show that we are a little afraid of God, or at 
least unused to go to him. We are not as well ac- 
quainted with him in some ways as we used to be. 
Like Martha, we are getting cumbered with much 
serving. It zs possible that now and then the best 
thing we could do to please Jesus and serve men 
would be to stop working and sit at .his feet a while. 
We are running very diligently and swiftly, but per- 
haps we need first to stay and hear what message he 

~ intrusts to us. 

It may be questioned whether the bustling minister 
or Christian worker with his finger in a dozen pies, 
diplomat, politician, reformer, sociologist, man of 
affairs, errand boy, is altogether so much more admir- 
able in God's sight than the still saint in his cell on 
his knees in mystic contemplation of his Lord. He 
certainly is not if he has not tound time.and strength 
in his busy life to immerse himself in the presence 
and Spirit of God, day by day. For what men need 
supremely is neither politics, civic reform, Sunday- 
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schools, soup kitchens, or sociology; it is to come 
into touch with the living God. Our very service will 
otherwise degenerate into a new Pharisaism, more 
hopeless in its smug self-satisfaction, and inner dead- 
ness, than the old. And the fountains of all this 
beneficence to man will dry up unless they are fed 
from the deep sources of the life of God, which never 
yet found their way into human hearts except through 
channels dug deep by prayer and aspiration and pas- 
sionate seeking after God. We want that word back 
in our vocabulary, filled with the modern. meanings, 
but not missing the old high sweetness. It is God's 
word, and we niust not lose it. Out-of-date holiness 
is out of date, of course ; but with all our philanthropy, 
reform, beneficence, practicality, we need a profounder 
life, hid with Christ in God, speaking forth on the 
housetops what it has heard in the closet, supreme 
consecration, deepest communion, translated into 
whole, hearty human living, the living, working holi- 
ness of Jesus Christ. 

















Debating the Lie Question 

People love to discuss hypothetical, or imaginary, 
questions of right and wrong.’ For of course it is 
always éasier to ‘‘ prove’’ the ‘‘necessity’’ of wrong- 


doing in an imaginary case than in a real one. This 
is peculiarly true of the question of lying as an alleged 
duty. Seldom can a person be found who can tell of 
a case when he himself was confronted with what 
seemed a plain duty to lie ; but on every hand we find 
people who ‘‘knew a man”’ that was faced by this 
duty, while still more can describe cases where’ lying 
would be a duty if such and such. ¢ircumstanees 
arose. 

These cases always come to the front when the sub- 
ject of the lie is mentioned. For many years The 
Sunday School Times has taken the ground that as 
God is the truth and camunot lie, and the Devil is the 
father of lies, therefore no one made in God's image 
can lie without choosing:the service of the Devil ‘rather 
than of God for the time being, —virtually declaring 
that God cannot help in this situation, but the Devil 
can. A most interesting and valuable contribution to 
the study of the inherent viciousness of the lie was 
published in these columns some months ago by a 
prominent Boston physician, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, who 
has tried both ways in his professional treatment of 
patients, and who, out of long and carefully observed 
experience, has come to the unequivocal conviction 
that the lie is impotent as attempting to help others, 
and -suieidal=iuztts~efiectsonthe -user.. Dr. Cabot's 

svaricle: was: : asa! See 
nias and Sapphira lesson of February 7, and The Sun- 
day School Times discussed editorially in the same 
isste~the 
a Sound One?’’ This editorial recognized that most 
good people claim to believe in the lie as an emer- 
gency measure, but nevertheless expressed its own 
preference for God's relentless condemnation of the Ke 
under any and all circumstances. The resulting ex- 
pressions from readers were most interesting. The 
expected ‘‘posers’’ came,—but ‘none from any one 
who had had such a ‘‘peser’’ to meet for himself. 
And a rather unexpectedly hearty note of approval 


and: agreement. also was sounded,, encouraging the - 


Times to believe that there are and will continue to 
be defections from the ranks of those who honestly 
but mistakenly think that the lie may have a God- 
approved efficacy. Some of these letters, on both 
sides, are here considered. 

A superintendent of public schools in a Minnesota 
town believes in Dr. Cabot’s denunciation of the lie 
—as a rule; but he wonders whether God would not 
have us break the rule and line up with the Devil 
once in a great while. _ Thus he writes : 


It.seems to me that the new tendency noted in Dr. Cabot's 
atticle is good. However, I cannot get over the idea that 
there is a certain residuum of cases where it would be exceed- 
ingly @ifficult for the most conscientious to avoid justifying the 
custom which the doctor's article condemns. To make plainer 
the kind of case I mean, and because such a case is not un- 
common and the ethical question involved is one that would 
trouble me considerably, I recite the following case as told by 
one when discussing the article in the Times. 

A father and son were simultaneously taken sick with typhoid 
fever. They were in different rooms in the same house in a 
farming community. The father was especially bound up in 
this son, owing to certain circumstances. The son's case be- 
came somewhat more grave than that of the father. The 
father made constant inquiries concerning the son's condition. 

. At last the son died, and the father was told that the son was 


ight’: onthe Ana- . 
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better, as this was consistent with information that had been 
gue him before. ‘The funeral was held without the father’s 
nowledge. Indeed, which was an important potas the father 
was very and in the most critical stage of the disease when 
these painful circumstances took place. The father was saved 
the shock, and Bota made a good recovery because of 
the care that h n exercised in saving him a severe shock. 
Now while I note with gratification the tone of the article I 
have mentioned, I to trouble you to read the above lines, 
and, should a favorable ep ea Seay to make some com- 
ment on the gist of them in those Notes on Open Letters, the 
reading of which gives many of us pleasure. However, the 
matter of which I write may not be of such a nature as to strike 
others as it has me. » 


Most people would be severely shaken, as this in- 
terested reader has been, by such a case,—even 
though they, like himself, never had it to face, but 
only heard it ‘‘told by one.’’ And by the way, if 
one would really hear it ‘‘ told’’ with all the arts of a 
master-fictionist, let him read Mark. Twain's Ananias 
Club story of ‘‘ Was it Heaven? or Hell ?'’ published 
first in Harper’ s Magazine of December, 1902, and now 
probably to be found in that author's collected works. 
Mr. Clemens leaves the truth-defenders with not a 
leg to stand on,—no vestige of support but the prom- 
ises of God. i 

But the Editor wanted the Minnesota reader to 
have a physician’s thought on the, medico-ethical 
riddle that was propounded, so Dr. Cabot himself was 
asked to express his own thought in the matter. In 
answer, Dr. Cabot wrote 3 

I have known a number of cases like that described by your 
correspondent. I have known the truth instead of the lie to 
be told, and in no case have I known it to hurt the patient's 
condition appreciably. 

But no one knows soem to say that the truth migh? not 
conceivably hurt, even kill, the patient. Facing that possibil- 
ity I personally do not feel that one has the right to commit 
any crime in order to save a life. Lying seems to me a crime 
—usually an impotent and foolish one, but sometimes capa- 
ble of saving life. There seems to me no justification ‘in lying 
to save life any more than in committing any other crime. We 
kill people for a boundary dispute (in war). I believe there 
is no better reason for sacrificing life than in the cause of ve- 
racity. Moral law seems to me far more important: than 
physical comfort or physical existence. Those who think 
otherwise can have but little respect for duty. 

: Pretty straight talk, that. It is not easy to dodge 
Dr. Cabot's meaning. And remember, it is not a 
preacher or theologian who is talking, but. a hard- 
headed scientific man of conspicuous success in. his 
profession. _ Dr. Cabot brushes quietly aside the 
question of end, or result, and asks by what right we 
dare consider a confessedly vicious means to’ achieve 
a desirable end. Some readers, also,’ will ‘give weight 
to the suggestion that comes out of his own wide: ex- 
perience in life-saving when he says that Ae has 
never known harm to be worked by truth-telling. 


God’s ways, when rigidly held to, seem to lean 


toward life rather than death, health rather than sick- 
ness. But the lie-defender does not remember this. 

The comment of a Massachusetts reader upon the 
Boston physician's penetrating study in ethics is per- 
tinent just here. He writes : 


Many-witlfeel grateful 10 The Sunday Schoel Times for its 
clarion-toned advocacy of unwavering truthfulness, in the 
issue of January 23 ; also for Dr. Cabot's excellent article in 


«( Gontinuedon page-391, second column) 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
August g to 15 


MON.—Almighty God, may I find my pleasure in thy will ] 
Tune my heart to sing thy praise. Let the contemplation of 
thy Te a new song into my mouth and new swiftness 
into my feet. 

TuES.—Holy Spirit, I pray for the softening ministry of ~~ 
presence. Let graces spring up in my soul and bear ric 
flower and fruit. Let me be like a well-watered garden, 
abounding in the miracles of thy love. 

WED.—My Father God, I pray that thou wilt quicken ay 
will in the ways of obedience. Give me larger motives that 
may serve thee with keener zest. Let obedience become a 
passion, and let my duties be performed to music. 

THuRS.—Heavenly Father, may I enter more deeply into 
thy inheritance ia Christ! I thank thee for the taste that I 
have already enjoyed. Let me lift mine eyes upon the huge 
continent of glory that stretches before me, and may I hasten 
to possess it ! . 

FRI.—Most gracious God, I pray for the overthrow of the 
strongholds of sin. ae equip all ministries which are 
seeking their destruction. eliver us from all divisions which 
paralyze our power. Help us to move as one army, con- 
strained by one purpose, and led by one Lord. 

SaT.—Most holy God, I pray that thou wilt teach me to dis- 
cern the excellent. May I not be contented with the good, 
but ever be searching: for the better.and the best. Give me a 
gteat appetite for the highest, and may my hunger be my 
defense ! 

SuNn.—Eternal God, I pray that thou wouldst enrich all the 
backward graces in my being. Let my doubtful virtues be- 
come mighty.. Change my fear into boldness, and my inde- 
cision into strength. 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST I5 (Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22) 








Ephesus: 
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The Turbulent Chicago of Asia 


By Henry T. Sell, D.D.,  authce of « studies in the Life of Paul,” “ Studies in Early Church History.” etc. 





E ARE now to take our way, as Paul did near 
the close of his second missionary journey, 
' from Corinth to Ephesus. As we walk about 
the streets of the former city for a farewell look abou‘ 
us, our attention is attracted by a number of placarded 
announcements of the inauguration of a new fast pas- 
senger trireme service to the great Asian metropolis. 
As in modern advertisements, so here, we find much 
said in regard to superior accommodations and quick 
trips. Determined to try the new line, we make.our 
arrangements accordingly and the second morning 
afterward we are on our way to Cenchrez, the Corin- 
thian seaport on the Saronic gulf. After our arrival 
at the harbor we quickly find our ship and go on 
board. Wehavea voyage before us eastward of nearly 
a hundred miles, through the Saronic gulf and the 
picturesque A:gean sea, dotted with its many islands. 
At length we come, in our ship, to the island of Samos 
—a center of Ionian art, luxury and science. Passing 
to the north we find ourselves opposite the entrance 
to the river Cayster, and at the harbor of Ephesus, 
Here are ships coming and going from all points. 
The scene is a lively one as, with others, our vessel, 
with its three banks of oars out, sweeps up the stream 
to the enlarged river basin in the heart of the city. 
Here ships discharge and receive their passengers 
and cargoes. 

We are now in Ephesus—the principal city of Asia 
Minor—where the lesser and the greater routes of 
travel and commerce converge. !ts markets draw from 
every quarter. They glitter with the world’s art. 
Here is a perpetual Vanity Fair. This is a strategic 
center. The things said and done here are speedily 
known to the other cities of a vast country, and through 
the remote mountain fastnesses of the provinces. 
The city lies partly in a plain and partly on the hills. 
As we disembark from the trireme, strange sights and 
sounds greet us from the Oriental crowd clad in their 


‘many-hued garments. _Loud-voiced guides offer their 


services, but, as. we know where we want to > 6° and 
what, we want to see, we decline:their aid... 


‘The Synagogue, or the Temple ? 

‘We have so many things to look at. Where shall 
we go? To the great buildings? The greatest of 
them ali—one of the seven wonders of the world—is 
the Temple of Diana at the head of the harbor.’ It 
dominates by its magnificent proportions this whole 
region. Then there is the immense theater excavated 
in the side of Mount Prion. Let us, however, go else- 
where first. 

We have the same feeling here that every traveler 
has when he comes newly into some famous historic 
city. He cannot help recalling the stories of its be- 
ginning and the men who contributed to its greatness, 
Ephesus is one of the homes of the best Hellenic cul- 
ture. It is one of the fonts of lyric and epic poetry, 
philosophy and history. It was here that Anacreon 
composed his beautiful songs, Mimnermos wrote his 
elegies, Thales gave his first impulse to philosophy, 
and Parrhasius and Apelles painted their marvelous 
pictures. The list of great names connected with this 
place is along one. It is, however, the same old'story 
of the Greek cities of this time; of magnificent 
achievements in philosophy, art and architecture, with 
the prostitution of religion to base purposes, and of 
low moral standards. This is the city that exiled 
Hermodorus because it was felt that his virtue, merely 
by its silent presence, rebuked its vices. It is pre- 
eminently the place where every form of incantation, 
sorcery, magical imposture and astrology flourishes. 

In our tour, let us turn our attention to that which 
Paul always sought first—the Jewish Synagogue. We 
know how to find it by looking for the tall pole which 
usually projects from the roof of such a building. 
Yes, there it is, at our right. It is a plain rectangu- 
lar structure, As we enter we see a middle partition 
five or six feet high, running about two-thirds of the 
way through the building. One side is for men, and 
the other is for women, worshipers. A little way, 
from the end of the partition—farthest from the doors 
—is a platform. Upon this platform is a pulpit or 
reader's desk. Back of this is the perpetual light, 
next the seven-branched candlestick, and then the ark 
or chest centaining. copies of the Law. _ The services 
are very simple and, through the freedom allowed, it 
is permissible for any Jew to speak in exposition of 
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Dr. Sell leads us through the streets of a real 
city, throbbing with life and excitement, stained 
vice, beautified with all that art 

combed by the de- 

s that threaten the life 
This Chicago 





the Scriptures. There is a large and rich colony of 
Jews in Ephesus, and here Paul began his work. 

We come from this unadorned room to find our 
way to the Temple of Diana, retracing our steps to 
the great central square. What a magnificent pile it 
is! It is ornamented with sa possible beauty. 
This temple is 425 feet long a 220 feet wide. Its 
peristyle has one hundred and twenty-seven Parian 
marble Ionic. columns sixty feet in height. The hall 
is entered by massive doors of exquisitely carved cy- 
press wood. The interior is a dream of art. ‘‘ Here 
are the masterpieces of Praxiteles, Phidias, Scopus and 
Polycletes. ... The roof of the temple itself is of 
cedar wood, supported by columns of jasper on bases 
of Parian.marble. On these pillars hang gifts of 
priceless value, the votive offerings of grateful super- 
stition: At the end. stands the great altar adorned 
by the bas-relief of Praxiteles, behind which fall the 
yast folds of a purple curtain.’’ Back of this curtain 
is the image of Diana. It is not the graceful form 
which we see usually pictured, but a hideous fetish 
symbolizing the productive powers of nature. ‘‘It is 
a figure swathed like a mummy covered with mon- 
strous breasts, and holding in one hand a trident and 
in the other a club.’’ The stone from which the 
image is cut is supposed to be of meteoric origin. 

_. The worship of Diana is an awful travesty of religion. 
What the grove of Daphne is to Antioch and the tem- 
ple of Venus on Acrocorinthus is to Corinth, this wor- 
ship is to Ephesus. We shall have to wait until 
evening to see one of the processions of the priests 
and priestesses. of Diana. In the meantime, let us 
look about us. Upon the steps, and in the spaces 


- about this great structure, are lounging hundreds of the 


most disreputable and hardened characters. There 
are men here who are capable of and ready for any 
evil thing. You wonder why the precincts of this 
beautiful place are not kept clear of such an evil look- 
ing crew, and then. you remember that here is the 
‘‘right of sanctuary.’’ Any persons who are guilty 
of, or charged with, any crime, if they can get within 
six hundred feet of this temple, are safe from punish- 


ment. All the worst criminals of all the provinces 
are drawn to this place. So long as they remain they 
are secure, 


Religion Without Morals 

About-the temple, in the peristyle, and coming and 
going through the doors of the hall within, is also a 
motley crowd of citizens and visitors of all grades of 
life. Mingling with them are venders of all sorts of 
commodities. Here are also sellers of clay and silver 
shrines and amulets of Diana. While we have been 
looking about us, evening has come. As we stand 
admiring, in the fading light, this magnificent creation 
of man’s art, we are startled by hearing discordant 
cries, terminating in a series of ascending shrill shrieks, 
seeming to come from the sanctuary of the temple. 
We wonder what awful thing is happening, but as no 
one in the crowd seems to pay any attention to the 
shrieks, we ask an Ephesian near us what itis. He 
looks upon us with a sort of pitying compassion for 
our ignorance, which makes us feel small and pro- 
vincial. He replies very briefly. ‘‘It is only the 
usual evening religious ceremonial procession.’’ Then 
we are interested. We now hear the shrilling of 
flutes and the harsh jangling of cymbals. We see, 
approaching, the priests, miserable eunuchs clad in 
strange garb. Then appear the half-clad priestesses, 
with streaming hair and corybantic dancing, uttering 


meanwhile “their strange frenzied cries and shaking 
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burning torches of pine, They strive to excite the 
multitude, an easy task, as it follows to the groves— 
the scenes of the wildest debaucheries. 

Leaving the vicinity of the temple we seek our lodg- 
ing-place and a good sleep, that we may be ready 
for the morrow. In the morning, going again to the 
central square to make a start in our sightseeing, we 
notice immense crowds in the streets. We know itis 
the time of the May festival of Diana, when Ephesus 
makes a holiday for all Asia Minor, and provides all 
kinds of races and combats of beast and beast, and 
man and man, and man and beast. But this crowd is 
unusual, Why, see! the square is literally jammed 
with Ephesians and dwellers from the cities and 
country round about. Scores of men are talking to 
knots of people. We ask an Ephesian near us in 
regard to this excitement, and he tells us of a certain 
Paul, who has been in Antioch, Athens, Corinth, and 
many other cities. It is the same story we have 
heard elsewhere, of how he came first to the Jewish 
synagogue, was cast out, and then turned to the Gen- 
tiles. He has been here now three years teaching a new 
religion in the school of one Tyrannus. His co-workers 
have made excursions to neighboring cities... By his 
zeal and earnestness in presenting his great:cause he 
has made converts right and left. Everywhere men 
have been talking about the Christ whom he preaches. 
The worship of this Christ demands that man shall 
leave the worship of idols, with their debaucheries. 

No one seems to care, however, how many are con- 
verted until the craftsmen who make Diana silver 
shrines take notice that their trade is rapidly declin- 
ing. At once Demetrius, a leader in his trade union, 
calls his fellow craftsmen together, states the fact of 
the decline in the demand for Diana silver images, 
and emphatically declares that it is due to this Paul 
and his preaching of Christ. Demetrius and all the 
orators he can summon are now stirring up the 
people to demand that Paul be expelled from the city, 
and that this religion be put down. 


Can Christianity Meet the City Problem ? 

‘¢This matter,’’ said the Ephesian, ‘‘is not con- 
fined to Demetrius and his fellow craftsmen, but this 
Paul has made such an impression that a while ago 
many soothsayers, clairvoyants, and those using magi- 
cal arts publicly professed conversion and publicly 
burned their clap-trap works and the paraphernalia of 
their trade.’’ 

Even as he spoke these words, there was a move- 
ment of the crowd out of the public square, up the 
great broad, marble-paved street, to the immense 
auditorium theater excavated in the side of Mount 
Prion. This vast place, seating 50,000 spectators, is 
said to be the finest of its kind in the world. Over 
against it is Mount Coressus, and not far off is the 
inagnificent stadium where the games are held which, 
like all games of the time, care not how much cruelty 
is-practised or how shameful the exhibitions are, so 
long as the multitude is pleased. The worst exhibi- 
tions of brutality and immorality draw the largest 
crowds—as prize fights and evil plays do to-day. In 
Ephesus no restrictions are attempted. But mean- 
time this vast amphitheater is filling up. It is filled 
up, and immense throngs of people are outside push- 
ing about the entrances. We have managed to get 
in, on the topmost tier of seats, and are looking 
down on a moving, gesticulating, yelling mob. Some 
of the friends of Paul—who are the chief of Asia, 
probably knowing what they propose to do—send 
word to him, when he seeks to go into the theater, 
not to do so. 

The Ephesian Jews now think they have a chance 
to rid themselves of Paul and his teaching—they are 
very shrewd. They put forth one of their number, 
Alexander, to speak. The Ephesians, however, when 
they perceive that he is a Jew and of the same nation- 
ality as Paul, suspect some trick, and will not hear 
him. For two hours bedlam is let loose, and the 
authorities allow the human storm to rage until it has 
blown itself out. Then the townclerk, an official of 
great authority, calls for order and speaks to the 
multitude. No one can read the record of this calm 
and able speech (Acts 19 : 35-41) with any doubt in 
his mind as to his position, and that ‘the chief of 
Asia’’ knew what they intended when they sent word 
to’'Paul not to venture into the theater. They may 
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also have feared a riot which they could not easily 
control, if Paul appeared in the theater. For it is the 
time of the May festival of Diana, and there are 
thousands of her fanatical followers in the crowd. 
The townclerk calls attention to the fact that the law 
is open to Demetrius and his friends, and that this is 
not a lawful assemblage to determine such matters. 
The city of Ephesus retained, under the Romans, its 
old privilege of the right of popular assemblage, to 
elect its rulers and to determine all questions. But 
this right was now an empty one, for in order to have 
such an assemblage permission must first be obtained 
from the Romans, and the object must be definitely 
stated beforehand. Hence, as no permission has 
been given, this was not a ‘‘ lawful assemblage’’ and 
nothing could be done. -It was therefore dismissed. 
This decision was a great triumph for Christianity. 
It could now pursue its work in comparative peace. 


The very uproar which had been made showed how | 


profoundly the city had been impressed and stirred by 
Paul, 

There were a number of problems in Ephesus for 
which the great apostle presented the only possible 
solution. ; 

The question arisés in every city in regard to what 


can bé done with the criminal and vicious classes, . 


and those who minister to their desires. Ephesus 
answered the question of what to do with its criminals, 
by segregating and protecting them from punishment 
if they resided within certain limits. They were free 
to come and go, to talk and to corrupt their fellow- 
men within these bounds. About the temple of 


Diana they congregated and, like a malignant cancer, | 


spread their poison through the city. Did any one 


want to khow how to commit a crime—he had only * 


to go to this school of criminality on the steps of the 
temple to find an adept to teach him. The moral evil 
was incorporatéd as a part of worship. Men and 
women were allowed perfect liberty for teaching all 
sorts of superstitions and blasphemies. “The modern 
personal liberty leagues would have found nothing 
to protest against in this city by the Cayster river. 


‘There’ was no censotship of amusements—the baser - 
the play, the ‘more cruel, the more licentiotis, thé | 


larger its welcome. What was the attitude of the 
city authorities toward these things? Of both indif- 
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ference and fostering care. Of indifference to im- 
moralities, and fostériag care, as they believed that 
the city would be Leiped and visitors attracted by 
throwing it wide open. They were active, however, 
in outward adornment of their city—the making of 
good streets, by the forced labor of slaves ; the build- 
ing of immense government theaters, like the one on 
Mount Prion ; the laying out of great athletic fields ; 
the beautification of temples, parks and groves, from 
which, however, morality was absent. They placed the 
emphasis on making the outside beautiful (and they 
did) without a care for the moral degradation or crimi- 
nality within, It is said, modernly following out this 
line, that Monte Carlo is the most beautiful spot in 
Europe, and the worst. It is one of the things to be re- 
gretted that some of our great cities, with ample police 
power to put down their evils, are segregating them. 
They are turning blind eyes to immoralities, cor- 
rupting amusements, and liquor traffic evils, and are 
interested in, and are spending huge sums on, ornate 
public buildings and splendid boulevards. 

Paul met these questions fairly and squarely by the 
call for a pure and true worship of .a holy God and 
the making of a true manhood. His was an appeal 
for the cleansing and adornment of. the:human heart. 
He held up as the most beautiful things in all this 
world the life and character of Jesus Christ. The 
supreme thing to him was the installing in every one’s 
heart of the Christ who had done so much for him. 
The real solution of all our harassing municipal prob- 
lems is in making Christ to reign in the hearts of men. 
Then our slum, our criminal and other problems will 
disappear like a heavy fog before the rising sun. 
These things are all set forth in that masterly and 
practical ‘Epistle to the Ephesians.’’ Adopt for 
everyday life and municipal guidance the principles 
of that letter, and there would-be ample money in 
every city treasury to make such improvements as 
would make all present and projected matters of this 
sort look small and mean. John, the. beloved dis- 
ciple who came afterward to reside in, Ephesus, and 
saw all its magnificent structures, parks.and boule- 
vards, had a vision of a city of which even: the streets 
were translucent gold, and before which the beautiful 
Greek cities sink into insignificance, 
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Alexander’s Last Will and Testament 


‘' There is no one in this world who has ever escaped sorrow."’ 


LEXANDER the Great, feeling his end approach- 

ing, and fearful lest his mother should grieve 

_ too much after his death, composed a letter, 

which he gave out to be his last will and testament, 

and ordered to be sent to her as soon as he had 
breathed his last : 

‘* Consider, dear mother,’’ wrote he, ‘‘ that all things 
are fleeting and that man is destined to die, Noth- 
ing survives, and nothing escapes decay. Hence, 
your son, great though he be, must perish too! But, 
dear mother, remember that he was not like unto 
ordinary mortals, He was a mighty and valiant king, 
not like the little kings on earth. Conduct thyself, 
therefore, as befits the mother of a great king, and do 
not spend thy days in lamentation. I herewith ordain 
that a large palace be built, large enough to hold 
great multitudes. On a certain day, to be set apart 
by thee, let all the princes of the kingdom be assem- 
bled—the dukes and dignitaries, and all conditions of 
people shall come to celebrate the event. And in- 
stead of mourning and lamentation, there shall be 
feasting and rejoicing within those gates. But I 
stipulate that no one shall be permitted to partake of 
those festivities who has suffered pain or sorrow or 
bereavement."’ 

After Alexander died, and his mother had learned 
his wishes with regard to the celebration of the event, 
she caused a great banquet to be prepared, according to 
the directions of her departed son. The day was set 
and everything was in waiting. She expected a large 
number of guests to participate in the festival, but 
lo ! she waited and waited at the stated hour and no 
one appeared, In great astonishment she turned to 
her people who were in attendance, and asked: 
‘* What is the meaning of all this? Where are all 
the people whom I had invited to this feast?'’ 
‘* Know, O Queen,”’ said one of her servants, ‘thou 


didst issue a decree to the effect that.all who have had 
sorrow, or who have experienced pain, are to be de- 
barred from this banquet. There is no one among 
thy people who can say that he has never grieved, or 
that death has not visited his house; hence no one 
attends. Each broods over his sorrow,.each nurses 
his pain. Man was ciade to mourn.,”’ 

Upon hearing this, the queen cried out: ‘‘O Alex- 
ander, my son, my son, thou wert indeed wise to have 
thought of this means of solacing me. Thou didst 
desire to prove to me that sorrow is universal, and 
that if we inquired into the lives of others, we would 
find that, great or small, rich or poor, none are 
exempt from trial and suffering. I am consoled, my 
son, my son !’’ 

% 


Retribution 


MAN who had traveled a long distance over a 
large and arid plain came to an oasis, while the 

sun was high in the heavens, and seeing a 
spring, made haste to refresh himself. Feeling some- 
what worn and tired, he lay down to rest, and having 
slept a while, he resumed his journey. As he rose to 
go, the belt containing his money, which he had worn 
around his loins, became undone, and he did not 
notice that it fell to the ground, Soon afterward a 
second traveler came to the spot where the first had 
lost his. money-girdle, and finding it he put it into 
his pocket and went his way. He had hardly gone 
when a third traveler, wishing to quench his thirst, 
came to the spring, and after refreshing himself lay 
down and fell asleep. In the meanwhile, the owner 
of the money, having discovered his loss, retraced his 
steps to the place where he had lost it, and seeing the 
third comer asleep, woke him up and demanded the 
girdle he had left behind. The man protested that 
he had not seen it, and the owner, despite the latter's 
entreaties, being very angry, killed him with his staff. 
The angels in heaven, who see every deed on earth, 





. promised to liberate the bird, and 
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observed how the innocent man had been murdered, 
and cried out to God with a loud cry: ‘* Is this justice, 
O Lord of Hosts, to allow the guiltless to suffer for the 


guilty?’ ‘+ Judge not in haste,’’ the Eternal replied, 


‘¢and know how the Ruler of all the earth proves his 
creatures: The man who lost the money inherited 
it from his father ; his father, however, had stolen it 
from the father of the second traveler, who, in finding 
it and claiming it for himself, has only regained his 
own property. The murdered man deserved his fate, 
because he killed the dearest friend of his murderer, 
and the murderer was the only surviving kinsman to 
avenge his blood. Therefore, be not too quick to 
judge the ways of Providence. God is just to all, and 
he rewards and punishes each according to his 
merits."’ ‘With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again.’’ 


© 


' The Three Maxims 


MAN had a beautiful garden, and he was in the 
habit of rising early in the morning to watch the 
flowers grow and the buds blossom and the 

birds swinging in the boughs. One day he noticed that 
some flower-beds were damaged, and each day the 
rose-bushes would be mutilated. He therefore de- 
termined to lie in wait for the marauder, and to 
punish him on the spot. He hid himself behind a ~ 
hedge and saw a little bird, no larger than a sparrow, 
pick at the leaves of the flowers until the petals fell off 
one by one. He hopped from one flower to the . 
other, until several were destroyed. Knowing that he 
could not capture him open-handed, the man set a 
trap and caught him before long. So great was his 
anger, that, opening the cage, he was about to wring © 
the little bird's neck, when, to his amazement, the 
bird opened his mouth and began to speak in a plead- 
ing voice: ‘*Do not kill me, please, in your anger ; 
of what avail would my death be to you? I am only 
a little bird, and you are a great big man. I am 
entirely in your power. Therefore be merciful ! There 
is not even enough of me to satisfy your hunger, 
should you think me a tempting bite to swallow. If 
you will -forbear, I will teach you three wonderful 
maxims, which will prove very helpful. to you in the 
future. . You-will, Iam sure, not regret having turned . 


~ me loose !”’ 


The man was so taken aback upon hearing these ” 
words,’ and was so anxious to hear more, ‘that he 
begged to be told 
what the three maxims were, ; ‘ 

‘Here they are,’’ replied the little creature, ‘‘ and 
be sure:to ponder over them, and heed them : 

‘(The first is : ‘Do not be unhappy over anything 
you have lost, for it cannot be recalled.’ 

‘¢The second is: ‘Do not pine after or endeavor 
to obtain what you cannot reach, for it is futile.’ 

‘‘ And the third is: ‘Do not believe what is impos- : 
sible, for that stamps you at once for a fool.’ 

‘* Remember to heed these three maxims well. 
may soon test their efficacy.’’ 

The man rejoiced exceedingly to have learned these 
interesting sayings, and immediately released the 
captive bird. Feeling himself free, the little creature 
flew to the top of a very high. tree and laughed im- 
moderately. The man looked. up in surprise, and 
said, ‘‘What are you so merry about?’’ . 

‘¢Oh, you fool,’’ responded the bird, ‘‘do you know 
what you have lost in me? Had you killed me you 
would have found in me a pearl as large as a goose- 
egg, and you might have lived in comfort the rest of 
your days !”’ 

When the man heard this, he was at first very 
angry, then became very despordent. But, taking 
heart again, he tried to win the bird back by flattery. 
He looked up smilingly, and extending his hand, said : 
‘*Come to me, little bird, come; I'll take good care 
of you ; I shall cherish you as the apple of my eye; 
you will be dear to me as a child, and no luxury will 
be spared to make you happy and comfortable !’’ 

The bird only laughed the louder at these attempts 
to coax him, and said: ‘‘ Fool that you are, to dis- 
regard the three maxims sosoon! Have I not taught 
you not to sigh after things that are beyond recall, — 
not to attempt to obtain the unattainable, and not to 
believe the impossible? All three doctrines have you 
disobeyed. You would have me back in your pos- 
session, but cannot get hold of me ; seeing that it is 
futile to yearn for what you cannot seize hold of, you 
become sulky and discontented, and even angry ; and 
finally you believe that I have in my body a pearl 
the size of a goose-egg, when lo! my whole body is 
barely as large. You foolish man, take better care 
next time !’’ 

And the tiny creature flew away with a laugh. 


You 
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Where Was It? 


HAD not attended the convention, but was a pas- 
senger on the train on which were many of the 
delegates returning to their homes. 

** Well, did you have a good convention?'’ I asked 

one delegate. 

**Oh, yés—fair,"’ was the response. 

«« You’ re not sorry you went ?"’ I continued. 

‘*No, for I enjoyed the trip ; but to tell the honest 
truth, I did not get one bit of practical help. The 
addresses were fair, but I'm not going back to my 
school a bit better teacher, just the same,'’ emphati- 
cally. remarked the delegate. 

-** Foo bad !"’ was my-response. -. -- pis td 

However, I determined to have the opinion of an- 
other ; but this was the same, with ‘the addition , of, 
‘The men who gave the addresses were no douot in- 
terested in. Sunday-school work, but they were not 
much on speaking—the ministers in our own little 
churches at-home could do better. If they are going 
to have speech-making, I think it should be the best, 
—something we can’t hear every day, or something 
that is interesting just because it is so practical."’ 

‘« That's just the point,’’ came from her seatmate, 
‘«I did not learn much either, and that convention 
cost me ten dollars. I would not mind if I could 
afford it, but I can’t. There's too much theory and 
not enough practise. I- believe in ‘trying it on the 
dog’ every time,—if you will pardon the slang, —even 
in conventions."’ 

Of course we all laughed, and I remarked: ‘I 
thought we had got beyond the theory stage long ago, 
but what did ‘they have ?’’ 

‘*One session was addresses of welcome, when the 


‘city big guns’ said all manner oof flattering and’. 
witty. things. and gave us the ‘keys of ‘the city,’+-so: 


some of-the-Sunday-school:men-had to reply and go 
one: better, thank: them, etc. “Another session was 
nearly all votes of thanks, resolutions of condolence, 
etc: Reports. took..up quite.,a while, and ..one.secre- 


tary;spent fully: ten: minutes: telling how-one_ of, their. 
workers:had: been afflicted during the year. But-here,. 
the speaker was interrupted by the :ten-dolar woman : 


with. : y 

‘« Just as though:I could afford to spend ten dollars 
for that !. But the man who spoke on ‘ The Demands 
of the Age on the Sanday-School of To-day’ wasn't 
bad. It was too general,—my idea of a convention 
is to deal with the everyday real problems of the 
teacher, as well as to tell us of new departments of 
work,”’ erty ‘ 

Two ladies on the seat in front had been following 
our conversation, and here one remarked ; 

‘* They say the primary part was the best. Did 
any of you attend that?’’ 

She was answered with : ‘‘Oh, that was a sort of 
side-show, and as I am not a primary teacher, I stick 
to the general convention.”’ 

‘«] did that for the same reason last year, and when 
I gave my report the primary teachers just flooded me 
with questions on what they had done on primary 
work, and the very next Sunday I was put in primary 
teacher ’’—came from another. 

‘* Yes, but it might work the other way—say in 
connection with the adult Bible class. At the ordi- 
nary mixed convention of city, country, and village 
schools, where the delegates represent the whole 
school, it's a mistake to have the primary part dis- 
tinct from the other. The primary workers are 
usually the most up-to-date, and seem to get to the 
kernel of things best, so why not let the whole con- 
vention have the benefit of their enthusiasm, etc.?’’ 

‘¢Yes,’’ added another, ‘‘and they're the most 
practical, too. They always have a lesson taught. 
Who ever heard of one being taught for twelve or 
fourteen-year-old boys? I have a class of those 
wiggling, squirming individuals, and I went, hoping 
to get some help with them, but never a bit of it.’’ 

But they were not done yet. ‘* Yes, and that ‘ adult 
Bible class’ they talked so much about,—why didn’t 
they organize one right there, and have an expert 
teach a lesson ?”’ 

‘* They seem to forget that we teachers never get a 
chance to hear any one but ourselves teach ; it is ten 
years since I have, and methods have changed a good 
deal since then. Those who get up the convention 
programs should have a ‘tell’ part and a ‘do’ part 
» ‘to each member,’’ added another. ; 


“ground ‘for it.—-Marion 


- Sunday-School Ideas for Field Workers 


Now, for sometime I had had my eye on some of the 
convention ‘* big guns,’’ ‘who sat -at the extreme end 
of the car, at a becoming distance from these lesser 
lights. I judged from their manner that they, too, 
were talking convention, and as soon as I could well 
do so I found my way thither, determined to hear 
their side of the story. ; 

‘* Have a good convention ?"* was one of my first 
questions, * 

««Gréat !°" 

“Grand !" 

** The best yet !"’ . 

These were the answers, ‘and before I had a chance 
to comment further they were waxing warm on ‘‘ Home 
-Department,"’ ‘* Normal Class,’’ etc.; and I—well, 
I then, and many times since, have tried to reconcile 
‘the two sides of the story. I am afraid I have not 
yet come to a véry satisfactory conclusion. But away 
back in the innermost recesses of my mind—if there 
is such a place—I have a feeling that those ‘big 
guns'’ had not to depend on conventions only for 
their knowledge of Sunday-school methods, of child 
nature, lesson introductions, etc. , but that they had some 
time and somé place seen it done, or ‘‘read'’ it 
done. Then, were they not Sunday-school special- 
ists, with an interest so great in Sunday-schools that 
the very words ‘‘adult,"’ ‘‘normal,’’ were magic 
workers, calling up all’ their own knowledge and in- 
‘terest |!’ So much so that they unthinkingly ‘read 
‘in"’ to the convention an imaginary interest and en- 
‘thusiasm; even to the most commonplace and prosy. 
‘While these’ other poor creatures,—well, they could 
not all have ‘agreed to disagree unless there was some 
Wathen, Harcourt, New 
' Brunswick, ' Canada, ' 

ny a. ure he 

Teaching by Parades and Picnics 

\"T-HERE are two ways in which the Sunday-school 
of the present day may increase its influence and 

! command attention. One is to bring itself before 
‘the public in a well-organized and conducted proces- 
sion or parade. Another is to assert its right as an 
‘aggressive civic factor in maintaining a decent ob- 
servance of special national holidays. , : 

The parade is not a new feature altogether, and yet 
it is only recently spreading. It has been talked of 
for some time in Indiana at the capital city, and it 
promises'to become ‘an annual feature there, begin- 
ning ‘with June, rgo9. ‘Richmond city and Wayne 
county, however, have the honor of leading the way. 
On August 22; 1908,.as a feature of the Richmond 
Chautauqua, the Wayne County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation and Chautauqua management held a mammoth 
Sunday-school parade. No great amount of time was 
consumed in working it up. The regular Sunday- 
school Association: machinery was used ; township 
presidents were pressed ‘into service, and townships 
and schools vied with each other in putting up the 
best appearance and number. No prize was given 
for best float, nor was any inducement offered except- 
ing free admission to the Chautauqua park to all 
engaged in the parade. Not every Sunday-school 
entered, but very few of the ninety or more were 
missing. The schools outside the city assembled by 
townships, and every township was respectably repre- 
sented.: They gathered by townships: on side streets 
opening into Main Street, as did also the city schools 
by denominations. 

The procession formed, or began forming, at 9. 30 
A.M. The county and state Sunday-school officers 
with the Chautauqua manager led. These were fol- 
lowed by the city band, and they in turn by the min- 
isterial association in a body. Then came the whole 
force, falling in in a prescribed order. There were 
two other bands at intervals, and a ‘multitude of Sun- 
day-school folks in every attitude. Some marched, 
some rode horseback, some drove carriages. There 
were seventy different floats in every imaginable style 
and hue. Some were made to represent different 
scenes, others to accommodate the largest possible 
number of children. One wagon had seventy little 
girls, tier on tier, like tomato cans on a grocery shelf. 
A company of cadets, duly armed and uniformed, fol- 
lowed immediately the fife and drum band. Over 
seven thousand people, by actual’count, joined in the 
march, requiring an hour and ten minutes to pass a 
given point. The whole wasin charge of a company of 
marshals each of whom, as'soon as his division fell in 


‘ 











‘ways more or less talk about what will be done, 


line, joined the chief in front to report, and then re- 
turned to his special care as they reached the entrance. 
The van of the parade started sharply at 9.30. The 
course of the parade was not over two miles, and yet 
the last of the line did not enter ‘the grounds until 
twelve o'clock. As soon as possible after eleven the 
crowd assembled for greetings from the General ‘Sec- 
retary of the State Association, and to hear announce- 
ments. At 2 P. M. twenty-five thousand people 
assembled for an address on ‘Sunday-school work’ by 
Dr. Joseph Clark of Ohio, while twice as many more 
enjoyed themselves in the athletic field, or as ‘they 
chose elsewhere. e 
Every corner of the county and every school felt the 
impetus of the move. “Sunday-sclrool work in Wayne 
County holds its head higher than ever,for it has 
demonstrated and beheld its magnitude as never 
before. The demonstration was the largest ever Seen 
in Richmond, and at no cost to any, for each *indi- 
vidual school prepared its own display. The iieces- 
sary printing, badges, etc., were allowed, with’6ther 
expenses such as speakers, out of the Chautauqua 
funds. 


Redeeming the Holiday 
Another important opportunity of our work which 
several points in Indiana are adopting is the control 


of the Fourth of July in the local counties. _One-+. 


illustration will suffice. 


‘ 


In one of the southern counties in Indiana, a poor Pe 


county with no large town and but one raiiroad pass- 


ing through, there is a lone picnic ground or park. | 


It is about the only one the county can boast. From... 


time away back this park has been occupied by the 


rougher element on July 4th. The park is owned by, . 


the, railroad company, and. leased .for,.the day. . The 
traditional Fourth could .be. described as.a ‘‘wild, 
wide open.day’’ and a ‘‘ long night.revel and dance,"' 
with much drunkenness and immorality. It would 
take a week before every man could report for duty 
on the railway service again. 

The County Sunday-School Association, and not a 
very strong one either, felt. that some effort must be 
made to improve conditions. ‘They first seéured pos- 
session of the park for the following Fourth, then 


made strenuous efforts to plan for a good, wholesome ; 


picnic, with a good program in the pavilion in the 
afternoon, and a wholesome concert at night. This 
they did with remarkable success. Many threats 
were made by the enemy when they found they had 
been superseded by the Sunday-school. people. 
safeguard, special officers were sworn in,. and.it was 


publicly announced that the law would be enforced : 


absolutely. The day was a success and the ‘‘taste"’ 
was good. This greatly pleased the authorities of the 
railway and the other business interest. 

On July 5th the railroad authorities were approached 
by the saloon and its allies to secure the use of the 
grounds for the 4th of July, three hundred and sixty- 
four days hence, but the only reply they got was, 
‘*you will have to wait until we see whether the Sun- 
day-school people want it or not.'” Of course they 
did want it, and have every year since. There is al- 
That 
liquor will be used, and all that. But the sentiment 
has grown so that suspects are watched, and the ap- 
pearance of a single disorderly individual causes his 
friends or chums to close with him at once and hurry 
him away. Several points in Indiana are perfecting 
work on this line.—Z,. W. Halpenny, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Workers’ Questions Answered 








Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ELLSWORTH, WASH.—Large union Sunday-school picnics 
are not usual in this western country. What is your estimate 
of their value where they are held? Presuming it were prac- 
ticable, what would be the value as a stimulus to Sunday- 
school work of a picnic like this : 

1. Twenty-five to fifty schools to meet. Going and coming 
to be in floats and big wagons, decorated with flags, banners, 
and bunting, accompanied by singing. 

2. Place to be a grassy field or open grove ; wagons to be 
unloaded at grand entrance, and schools to march to assigned 
places along one, two, or three sides of field, facing grand- 
stand, as they arrive, from 9 to 10 o'clock. 

3. 10.30. All to advance with songs and banners, forming a 


(Continued on page 390, second column) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


E SURE to use the entire lesson in your study 
and teaching ; it is more than is printed in the 
helps, and runs from Acts 18 ; 23 to 19: 22. 

Getting Started in Class 
What is radium? Has any one here ever seen it ? 
Ever heard about it? Tell us something about it. 
The papers recently published a news item stating 
that the British Radium Institute has ordered one- 
fourth of an ounce of radium at a cost of $150,000. 
The great thing about radium seems to be that it 


has energy or power within itself apparently endless, 


and that it can exert this power upon other things in 
a way to work oy changes. There is no other 
substance quite like it in the mineral world. No 
wonder it is valuable! 

But Paul and'others in his day found the secret of 
a power that was even greater. When one had it, 
he could do almost anything. When he did not have 
it, he was helpless, even though he tried carefully to 
amitate the one who had it. It was like bet be 4 to 
work with a bit of ordinary iron or clay the wonders 
that only radium can accomplish, 

The Teaching of the Lesson . ‘ 

Paul had spent nearly ten years now in his mission- 
ary'travels, but he was not tired out nor through with 
them: He probably counted: himself as only fairly 
started;. So we commence with him, to-day, a third 
missionary journey, from his old headquarters, Anti- 
och. It was to be a five-year journey (Riddle, first 
paragraph.) The first part, several hundred miles, 
is described in about a dozen words (v. 23, second 
part); let us tell'a great deal more about it, by nam- 


ing all the placés he ‘had formerly visited in Galatid 
pave to! | and ‘his €xperiencés’ in’ each. ‘This 
may be done from memory,’ if the class is able, or 


slips with the following references may be assigned 
in advance or handed out in class for pupils to look 
up ; Derdbe, Acts 14: 20;..16; 1-3;. Lystra, 14: & 
19, 21-23; 10:2; /comium, 13:51 to 14.27, 21-24; An- 
tioch of Pisidia, 13: 14-50; 143 21-24; 16:4, Further 
suggestions for reviewing the second journey are 
given in Miss Slattery’s second paragraph, 

While Paul was doing this, an earnest Jew from 
Egypt who. knew only a little about Christ; but who 
used that }ittle to the utmost, did some strong preach- 
ing at, Ephesus. Then he learned more, and did 
still better. Draw. out the facts as to Apollos (vs. 
24-28), using the material in Professor Riddle'’s third 

aragraph, and his comment on verse 25, Professor 
Ramsay's second paragraph, the suggestion in Dr. 
Mackie's first paragraph as to the kind of Scripture- 
exposition that Orientals rate highly, and Mr. Fos- 
ter's sensible comment against ‘‘criticising .the 
preacher ” (first paragraph). People could not seem 
to withstand this earnest Christian Jew. There was 
something in him that moved them,—moved many 
of them his way. 

But Paul was hard at work, too, and in a city that 
taxed all the power that the strongest of Christian 
men could muster. Here give the class a vivid 

limpse of Ephesus, as tersely described in Mr. 
Te al second paragraph, and as so fully drawn 
in Dr, Sell’s readable sketch on page 383. What ex- 
perience did Paul first have here? Bring out the 
tacts of the first seven verses of chapter 19,—Miss 
Slattery shows how to question facts out of a class, 
in her fourth and fifth cape ony A The noticeable 
fact is that Paul was able to do more for those twelve 
Ephesian men than Apollos had done, earnest and 
right though Apollos had been, up to his light. Why ? 

And then comes the record of a wonderful time in 
Ephesus. The utterly exceptional freedom and suc- 
cess of Paul's work here is described in Professor 
Ramsay’s fifth and sixth paragraphs. Its strength 
is shown all the more strongly because some others 
tried to imitate it,—and the imitation was a fail- 
ure, as all imitations are. Mr. Foster has a vig- 
orous word to say to boys as to imitations and the 
real thing (fourth paragraph). An interesting case 
of a counterfeit gypsy, as described by Gypsy Smith, 
is given in the seventh paragraph of the Illustration 
Round Table. Get the class to explain why the ex- 
orcists could not control the evil spirit though they 
used the name of Jesus. 

The climax of Paul’s power is shown in verses 17- 
20. What he did there was really harder than to heal 
the sick. Was it necessary to burn those books ?— 
Miss Slattery asked her girls, and the interesting 
discussion that followed can be duplicated in other 
classes (seventh paragraph). A striking parallel 
from the modern mission field is described in Mr. 
Pierson’s second paragraph. 

The radium-power, or radio-active power, of both 


_ of silver, 
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LESSON 7. AUGUST 15. PAUL’S THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY—EPHESUS 
Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22, Commit verses 19, 20 3 
Golden Text: The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.—Acts 19 : 17 


8 And he entered ipto the synagogue, and spake boldly for 
the space of three months, reasoning and persuading as ¢o the 
things concerning the kingdom of God. 9 But when some 
were hardened and disobedient, speaking evil of the Way 
before the multitude, he departed from them, and separated 
the disciples, reasoning daily in the school of ‘Ty-ran’nus. 10 
And this continued for the space of two years ; so that all they 
that dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, both Jews and 
Greeks. 11 And God wrought special ! miracles by the hands 
of Paul: 12 insomuch that unto the sick were carried away 
from his body handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases de- 
parted from them, and the evil spirits went out, 13 But cer- 
tain also of the strolling Jews, exorcists, took upon them to 
name over them that had the evil spirits the name of the Lord 
Jesus, saying, l.adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 
14 And there were seven sons of one Sce’va, a Jew, a chief 
priest, who did this. 15 And the evil spirit answered and said 
unto them, Jesus I 2 know, and Paul I know ; but who are ye? 
16 And the man in whom the evil spirit was: leaped on them, 
and mastered both of them, and prevailed against them, so 
that they fled out of that house naked and wounded. 17 And 
this became known te all, both Jews and Greeks, that dwelt at 
Eph’e-sus ; and fear fell upon them all, and the name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified. 18 Many also of them that had 
believed came, confessing, atid declaring their deeds. 19 And 
not a few of ‘them that’prattised ‘magical arts brought their 
books together and burned theni: in the sight of all; and they 
counted the price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces 
20 So mightily grew the word: of the Lord and pre- 


vailed. . , 
1Gi powers. % Or, recognise 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


{The lesson-articles of the other writers referred * 


to here wiil be found in this issue of the Times} 

Chapter 18: 
sense? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 25.—What more is known about Apollos? How 
account for the fact that Apollos had been instructed only 
to the point of the baptism of John? Does this mean that 
he knew nothing of Jesus’ ‘ministry: and’ resurrection? 
(Riddle, third paragraph, and on v. 25 ; Ramsay, 2.) 

Chapter 19: Versés 2-5.—Was ‘‘ John’s baptism ’’ dis- 
tinct from the other? (Riddle; Ramsay, 2.) 

Verse 9.—Who were these ** some’’ who were ‘‘ hardened 
and disobedient’’ 2? _What.more is known about the school 
of Tyrannus ? (Riddle, third paragraph, and on v. 9.) 

Verse 10,—What were the bounds of Asia at that time ? 
How could ‘‘all they that dwelt in Asia ’’ have heard the 
word? (Riddle, second paragraph, and onv. 10; Ram- 
say, 5.) 

Wares 12,—Did not this call for strong faith on the part 
of those cured? What were the evil spirits? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—What more is known. about Sceva? Were 
his sons in a priestly position ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 16.—Was the spirit-possessed man responsible for 
what he did here? Verse 14 says ‘‘ sevensons’’; explain 
** both ’? in this verse. (Riddle.) 

Verse 18.—Were these believers Christians, and what 
deeds did they declare and confess? (Riddle. ) 

Verse .19.—What sort of ‘* magical arts ’’ are referred to 
here? . What kind of books? What. amount of money is 
represented ? (Riddle.) . 

Verse 21,—What special significance is there in the fact 
that Paul determined that he must also see Rome? (Ram- 
say, 6.) 


Verse 23. —‘‘ Establishing ’?—in what. 








Paul and Apollos, showing itself in ceaseless activity 
and the working of changes in others, was what ? 
Simply the power of the Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of 
God, in their lives. Even before he knew the whole 
truth about Jesus, Apollos plainly had some of this 

wer of God working in him and through him; and 
it greatly increased afterward. In Paul, it worked 
miraculous changes in many whom he. came near. 
Without it, the sons of Sceva were helpless. For 
God will not send it to those who simply call upon it. 
He can send it only when the whole life is surren- 
dered to him. He must come.all the way in and fill 
our lives, or he cannot come in at all. And we know 
what keeps him out. 


JULY 31, 1909 








or a Gentile rhetorician. 


| -ening them by instruction and counsel. 
‘“ence..to ‘‘ all the disciples” implies entire. harmony 
between.Pawi and the churches he now visited. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—According to the chronology accepted here 
the third missionary prone covered the years 

A. D. 54-58, three of them spent at Ephesus 

(19: 8, 10; 20: 31). 

Places.— Zhe region of Galatia: It is here held 
that this refers to Galatia proper, the ancient king- 
dom, being the second visit to that territory (16 : 6). 
—Phrygia: The district about Pisidian Antioch and 
Iconium. Often applied to territory farther west and 
south. The American Revisers have punctuated verse 
23 (** the region of Galatia, and Phrygia ”)so as to indi- 
cate that two districts are meant,— UV; ver country: 
Inland territory, and in this case, highland districts 
in Asia Minor.—Zphesus: ‘The capital of the Roman 
province of Asia, which then included the larger 
western half of Asia Minor, extending along the 
entire eastern coast of the A2gean Sea. The city 
was celebrated for the temple of Diana, one of the 
‘*seven wonders of the world” (See on next lesson). 
Afterward the residence of the Apostle John. A 
mean village now marks the site. 

Persons.— A fol/os ; Verses 24-28 contain all that is 
known of him, except some references’in 1 Corinth- 
ians, indicating that he was the occasion of partisan 
feeling among the Corinthian believers (see also Titus 


.9: 13). . He evidently recognized Jesus as the Messiah 
-before he came to Ephesus, knew many of the gospel 


facts, but did not learn their significance until in-: 
structed by Priscilla and: Aquila. It is not stated 
that he was re-baptized.— 7yrannus : Either a Jew-"~ 
ish rabbi, who had a private *‘ school ” (or synagogue), : 

Scholars are divided on this © 
point. He is otherwise unknown. 


Verse 23.—Establishing all the disciples: Strength-. 
The refer-. 


Verse 25.— Knowing onty the baptism of John: The. 
entirescope of John’s teachings is here included. 

Chapter 19 : 2-5: Baptized into the name: of 
the Lord Jesus: The‘only- recorded instance of re- 
baptism, though on ‘the Day of Pentecost some of 
jo n’s disciples may have ‘been re-baptized. The-re-:'. 
aptism here was probably called for by the peculiar 


‘undeveloped condition of these ‘‘ disciples,’ and con- 


tributed to their spiritual advancement. 

Verse 6.— The Holy, Spirit came on them: This 
refers to'the outward ‘‘gift” of the Holy Spirit, or 
visible manifestation attesting the presence of the 
Holy Spirit. All the passages bearing on the subject 
show that this was a supernatural ‘' gift.” While it 
may have been attended by gracious (sanctifying) 
influences of the Spirit, this is nowhere mnrne 4 the 
emphasis being upon the outward attestation. In 
some cases the gift of ‘‘ tongues” accompanied it. 
Hence it belongs to that class of phenomena iin the 
early church needed then for attestation, but ceasing 
soon after. 

Verse 9.—Some: Unbelieving Jews, hence the 
withdrawal from the synagogue. 

Verse 10.—All they that dwelt in Asia: Many 
churches were founded in Asia, where Paui had never 
gone. The statement points to this widespread 
knowledge of the oe 

Verse 12.— Zhe diseases departed from them: 
Probably the faith of those healed was also ‘' special.” 
—Evil spirits : Cases of demoniacal possession. 

Verse 13.—Strolling exorcists: duite numerous 
in those days. 

Verse 14.—Sceva: Otherwise unknown.—A chief 
priest: Why so termed is uncertain. Explanations: 
Of the high priestly family; the chief priest among 
the Jews at Ephesus, or a renegade who had become 
a heathen priest, the last view being least probable. 
The position of his sons is therefore uncertain. 

Verse 16.—T7he man in whom the evil spirit was: 
The visible action was that of the man, but the evil 
spirit was responsible for it; compare verse 15.—Bozh ;: 

ell attested, showing that two sons were active in 
thiscase. ‘*Seven” (v. 14) refers to what all the sons 
were in the habit of doing. 

Verse 18.—Had believed: The Greek tense indi- 
cates that these were Christians who had clung 
to their former superstitions.—Confessing: Their 
errors.—Declaring their deeds : Evil practises. 

Verse 19.—Magical arts: Peculiar term, here re- 
ferring to meddling in occult things, fortune tell- 
ing, etce.—T7heir books: Ephesian scrolls containing 
formulz or magic or written amulets, copied from the 
words engraved on the image of Diana. - The value 
of these books in modern money was about $8,500. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST I5 (Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22) 


The Imperial Aims of Paul. 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


AUL’s third journey from Antioch began with 
another survey of the Galatian churches, his 
earliest Gentile con ations, which were 

always a special care to him. Then at last he pro- 
ceeded to Ephesus, the capital of Asia, the great city 
on the eastern shore of the Aigean Sea, looking 
across the sea westward toward Corinth and Rome. 
At Ephesus the new religion had already planted 
itself, but only in an imperfect form, which is called 
by Luke ‘‘the baptism of John”: it was a teaching 
which concerned itself with the Messiah, and re- 
garded Jesus as having fulfilled the Messianic proph- 
ecies, but which apparently failed to comprehend 
the pu of Jesus’ death and the power of the 
cross in the salvation of mankind. It dia not, there- 
fore, carry with it that intensity of enthusiasm, and 
that burning fire of belief, which was recognized by 
the only Christians as the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Priscilla and Aquila, who had left Corinth along 
with Paul, settled in Ephesus while he went to Ces- 
areia, Jerusalem, and Antioch; and they exerted 
some influence in making known the gospel as Paul 
taught it. oe ger son this was the case in regard to 
a learned and, eloquent Jew from Alexandria, who 
came and preached the baptism of John in —— 
They instructed Apollos more carefully in the Way 
of the Lord, as they had learned it from Paul. When 
Apollés was going on a missionary tour to Corinth, 
they gave him letters to the church there; and his 
work was very effective in the great city of Achaia. 
Luke's purpose in dwelling on this episode is to 
show that even Apollos’ teaching at Corinth was 
Pauline. in character, and owed its effectiveness 
largely to the ideas of Paul learned through Paul’s 
two i We, who are accustomed to regard 
Paul's teaching as the chief power in spreading the 
new Faith, realize only with an effort the circum- 
stances amid which Luke te his history, when the 
effectiveness and value of Paul’s work was the sub- 
ject ef sharp discussion, and when many declared 
that -the..Jearned and philosophical preaching of 
Apoltos had done more in Corinth than. Paul's teach- 
ing, and that there was a Christian congregation in 
Ephesus before Paul went there. Accordingly, Luke 


shows also that these early ane pena disciples, teal’ 


Christians in a sense; had neither received nor heard 
about the-Holy Spirit until Paul’'came. , ‘ 
The Jews in Ephesus were less ‘hostile at first than 
in most cities; and Paul preached in an semegeeeee. 
for»three, months, an. unusually. long iod of free- 
dom. But then hostility arose, and the apostle had 
to leave the syn and go direct to the Gentiles, 
making. the seoeare-reces of Tyrannus his center, 
where’ every day he taught for five hours, from. one, 
hour:before midday till two hours beforé sunset: in 
the earlier part of the day the room was used for 
other purposes. Two years were spent in this kind 
of work; and, as Ephesus was the commercial sapi- 
tal of the Roman Province Asia, and visited fo 
trade and other reasons by great numbers from other 
Asian cities, every city in the Province was affected 
to some degree, and congregations were formed in 
cities like Colossae, Hierapolis, and Laodiceia, which 
Paul did not himself visit. 
The effect produced was evidently very t, both 
on the listeners and on Paul himself. In the first 
lace his plans grew wider and more imperial, as he 
ame more clearly conscious of the possibilities of 
the situation in the Roman world; and Luke marks 
the growing clearness and breadth of Paul's outlook 
by placing at this point his first statement of the 
bahdaens and all-embracing nature of his plans. He 
‘spoke boldly.” As Luke has already described his 
preaching in so many Gentile cities, there was some 
special reason why he emphasizes the boldness of 
Paul’s preaching in Ephesus. Further, Luke de- 
scribes Paul’s arent scheme, first to complete the 
evangelization of the two provinces, Macedonia and 
Achaia, by personal work, then, after visiting Jeru- 
salem, to go to Rome and mold the character of the 
infant church there, as he had affected the views 
and character of the disciples he found in Ephesus. 
The brief statement about Jerusalem contains an 
essential part of Paul’s purpose, which was appar- 
ently so well known to the readers of Luke’s work 
that it is not formally mentioned by him, but only 
casually alluded to here and in 24: 17. Yet, by 
comparison with Paul’s own letters, we gather what 
was its nature. The new Pauline churches were 
scattered over the four provinces, Galatia, Asia, 
Macedonia, and Achaia. The ensuing visit to the 
last two would complete his work for the present in 
the eastern lands, and the visit to Jerusalem was to 
be the climax and end of ‘that work; and thereafter 
he would no longer go about among them preachin 
the kingdom (20 : 25), but would devote himself to 
work in Rome and in the West (Rom. 15: 24). But 
it was essential to his designs that the Four Provinces 
should be closely united in unity and brotherhood to 
the central church at Jerusalem. In Syrian Antioch 
that end had been attained largely through the 
kindness and the help shown by the new to the orig- 
inal church (11: 29f.). Paul was now again applying 
the same method. First in the Galatian churches, 
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then in the others, he instituted a weekly collection, 
the proceeds of which were to be carried by delegates 
representing the’ Four Provinces to Jerusalem as a 
testimony of the fraternal feeling that bound together 
all the scattered parts of the one universal church. 
Such was the bold and statesmanlike plan which 
the great apostle was working out. 

In the second place, the marvelous power which 
was exercised by Paul over the minds and souls and 
bodies of those with whom he came into relations is 
described in striking terms. Numerous cases of 
healing, which belong to the category of faith-cure, 
occurred; and, as before, the influence of the cheat 
and the charlatan yielded to the sublime power of 
true faith and true knowledge. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


E WAS mighty in the scriptures (v.24). Doubt- 
less to a Jewish audience he would introduce 
many things that would seem artificial to us. 

To them there must be some connection between two 
things or persons when the words describing them 
are such that the numerical value of the letters in one 
of them is equal to the numerical value of the letters 
in the other. Adam, they argue,.was so named not 
merely from the adémah, or red earth, but also be- 
cause A, D, M, the' letters of his name in Hebrew, 
contain the names of his chief descendants, Abra- 


ham, David, Messiah. ‘Similarly, in Ezekiel 9: 4, 6, - 


it is claimed that there is»an anticipation of Chris- 
tianity from the fact that the ‘‘mark” there men- 
tioned is in Hehrew Zav, which is also the last letter 
of the alphabet, and this in the old Semitic aes 
'_ had the form of a cross, surviving in the English an 
Roman capital letter T. The cross with which the 
Christians were taunted was thus a chosen symbol 
of sainthood with the God of Israel. 
nto the sick were.carried away (v.12). Orien- 
tal life abounds in, manifestations of this confidence 
in the healing and protecting value of sacred things 
for \those ‘who ‘see, téuch, or possess them..'.A great 
safeguard is a hair from the beard‘of a dead bishop, 
worn in the amulet suspended around the neck. A 
,, mother whose child is ill will come té the missionary’s 
hause on.a washing-day and ask leave’ to fill-a littie 
“bottle from the tub in which his clothes are washed, 
so that play ony give a teaspoonful of the water to 
. her, sick child?” Every Oriental priest has a Brass 
pail which he fills with water when he goes en certain 
‘days to visit the houses of: those worshiping in his 
«church, He has.a brush with which he sprinkles the 
‘wall of each réom, to protect it from evil,‘and as he 
:. does so, a coin varying from.ten cents to a dollar is 
dropped in the pail. ° ; 
Bryrout, SyriA. a 


‘Magic versus Miracles 
The .Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HAT is the difference between the magic of‘ the 
sons of Sceva and the miracles of Paul; be- 
tween the wonders of the magical books and 

the marvels of the Word of God; between the sor- 
ceries of heathen witch-doctors and the signs of Jesus 
and his missionaries? ‘°° 

Dr. George L. Mackay of ‘Formosa tells of a village 
named Kaleoan where the le were wholly given 
over to idolatry. A Christian cook from the mission 
school went there and preached to the — Later, 
when Dr. Mackay visited the town, he found them 
ready to listen to the gospel. Some had visited the 
hospital and had been healed; others had seen the 
transformation of character in these who believed in 
Christ. They saw that there was a power in the 
gospel that was lacking in their heathenism. Dr. 

ackay told these people that if they would worship 
God, they must give up idolatry. A consultation of 
the chiefs was held, and after a heated discussion 
five villages decided to abandon idols and worship 
—— God. ba! brought out their images and 

urned them, and then a temple that had cost two 
thousand dollars was given over to the missionary to 
be used for Christian services. The people crowded 
into the transformed building, and jelnodl' in singing: 


** All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice.’’ 


Both heathen and Christians believe in wonderful 
works that are beyond the power of man to perform. 
Both believe in the presence of the unseen, the spir- 
itual, the supernatural in the midst of the seen, the 
material, the natural. The difference is that magic 
is a false imitation, is practised from unworthy mo- 
tives, and leads men away from God. The miracles 
of Christianity are signs of God’s power, cannot be 
used for selfish ends, and lead men to a godly life. 


Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Healers.—And the diseases departed from 
them (19: 12). In all lands where the sun can cast 
the shadow of a missionary the lame walk, the blind 
see, and the poor have the gospel preached to them 

Matt. 11 : 5). Neither Muhammadanism, Bood- 

hism, nor even Judaism, ever tried to cure. It is 
Christianity that erects hospitals and removes cata- 
racts. Christianity sent Grenfell to Labrador with 
healing and help. Commercialism, please note, 
didn’t do it, although commercialism might well have 
done so for sake of the fish and the trade. Stephen 
Girard did not leave his money for hospitals, but for 
schools. Modern non-Christian philanthropists, as a 
tule, follow his example and omit the hospitals. 
Mark this: In all the world it is Christ, and Christ 
alone, who pities human misery and relieves it. 


A “Tough” Place.— Certain... strolling Jews, 
exorcists, took upon them to name... the Lora 
esus (vs. 13, 14). Take the tenderloins of New 
ork, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, and put them all in one, 
Then take a net and go over the land and gather up 
all the fortune-tellers, mediums, palmists, and hocus- 
us folks, and dead-beats, and add to the tender- 
oins. Give this crowd a splendid temple of unsur- 
passed magnificence, and call the whole thing Reli- 
gion, and you will have Ephesus. Here Christianity 
ad just arrived. The ancient world was overrun 
with fakirs. Where there is no Christianity, there 
is fear and superstition. One of New York’s shrewd- 
est millionaires had no use for Christianity, but after 
his death it developed in the fight over his will that 


he consorted with mediums and clairvoyants. Im-- 


postors imitate the good things. Some storekeepers 


try to hand you something ‘‘just as £ "as the “ 
phesus was, 
Christianity there had one of its best churchés (Rev. ° 


real good thing you want. Bad as 


2:1-3). There is always hope for the wickedest 
places when there is a Paul about. yay 


A Great Strike.— Jesus J know, and Payl J know, ' 
but who are ye? (v. 15.) ‘* Doesn’t the Devil know _ , 
o, Sam, he doesn’t. The owner of the _' 
great establishment doesn’t. know all the people who 


his own ?” 


work for him. But let some of the employees oppose 
him,—get up a strike, for instance,—guess he will 
know those fellows, won't he? Jesus,and Paul hegag' 
and organized the greatest strike Satan has ever | 

on his hands. Never been’ called off, either,—never 
willbe. He certataly ae know. Jesus and Paul (Acts 
13: 10;-2 Cor. 2: 11). 

bothers himself to know faithful helpers. Onl 


bosses do that. These sons‘of Sceva belonged ‘to’: 


Satan with the rest of his herd. It is only the Good 
Shepherd who knows his sheep (John 10: 14). Does 


Satan know you fellows as ‘‘ George, Tom, Sam, and — 


that troublesome Iron Rose Bible Class gang” that 


is — spoil the Coatesville branch of his busi- | 


ness? You needn’t be one bit afraid of him; he 


can’t touch even a hog without your Master's’ permis- 


sion (Matt. 8 : 31). 


The Double Convex.—/fear fell upon them alli, 
and the name of the Lord Jesus was magnified 
{v. 17). Every one of you can be a magnifier. In 
act, that is what you are for, Magnify the name of 

our family. 

ashingtons; Henry, the Clays; Abraham, the Lin- 
colns; Ulysses, the Grants, very big name in this 
land has been magnified by plain, ordinary, every- 
day fellows just like you. e have no aristocracy in 
America but codfish aristocracy—at which we laugh. 
All great names are home-made. And God-made. 
As I have chewed my pencil on this note, I have run 
over all the ‘‘ magnified” names I know, both afar 
and locally, and I do not know one which has lasted 
a generation that is not mounted on godliness. Do 
you ? (Prov. 15 : 33 3 3: 13-17.) 


Mark Twain’s Nudge.—Came, confessing, and de- 
claring their deeds (v. 18). These were Christians 
that didthis. The early ones—who had been practis- 
ing things on the eer since then! In 
** Roughing It,” Mark Twain tells of himself and two 
companions who were lost one night in a blizzard on 
the prairie. They thought they had come to their 
time to die, so they all got ready. Mark took his pipe 
and tobacco and threw them out in the snow. One 
of the others did the same with a bottle of whisky, 


and the third followed suit with a pack of cards.. 


The light of the next morning showed them they 
were ina farmyard. The farmer took them in and 
warmed and fed them. Then Mark had a burning 
desire to burn tobacco. He went out and found his 
pipe and pouch. He didn’t want the others to wit- 
ness his backslide, so he undertook to slip behind the 
barn. As he peeped around the right corner, he 
espied one fellow taking a drink from the récovered 
bottle. So he tried the left corner, and came upon 
the other fellow having a game of solitaire in the 
snow. This is Mark’s way of slyly poking fun at 


some of us Christians. When Death faces our way, 
—and then when he passes by! (Prov. 26: 11.) 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 


he kind of a bossSatanis, never ' 


It was George who magnified the : 
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The Illustration Round-Table. 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration that can be used, and two dollars for 
he best illustration used for each week's lesson, 
‘The important conditions governing the accept- 
ance of material, and the year's lesson calendar, 
will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


How They Study the Bible in India,— 
The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified 
(Golden Text). In the examinations in a 
training school for Christian workers in India, 
there were very tew failures among the sev- 





enty men and women students, though some | 


were examined in twenty-four subjects, in- 
cluding twelve books of the Bible. When 
the examinations last seven days of eight 
hours each in the trying Indian climate, we 
can form some idea of the difficulty of the 
task, but when the missionaries tell us that 
most of the students did not know one letter 
from another, only three or six years ago, and 
have not even attended school continuously 
during that time, but have worked a. 
deal in the villages, we do not wonder at the 
spread of the gospel by the native converts 
who labor so faithfully that they may learn 
the good news and impart it to those who 
know it not.—Ralph 7. Hoyt, Thayer, Mo. 
From The Interwor. 


Finding Common Ground in the Name. 
— The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified 
(Golden Text), A Chinese Christian, who 
was a sugar merchant, was called from his 
home in Swatow to Shanghai on business. 
The cities are not far apart, but the languages 
are so entirely different that a native of either 
cannot understand a word of the other's 
tongue. When the man returned, he called 
to pay his respects to a lady missionary, who 
asked him: ‘*Is the church in Shanghai 
doing well? And did you see any Chris- 
tians?’’ ‘* Well, teacheress,’’ said he, 
**after I had finished my business, I looked 
around and discovered a huilding which I 
thought was a Christian church. I opened 
the door, and found that it was all still, and 
only one man sitting there. 
me, he shook hands.and seemed glad to. see 
me, and began to talk in the Shanghai lan- 
guage. I could understand nothing he said 
except the name of ‘Jaso’ (Jesus). . When 
he said that, I knew he was a Christian, so I 
answered him in the Swatow language, and 
when he heard me ‘say ‘ Jaso,’ he knew that 
I was a Christian, So we sat down and 
talked together for an. hour, and the only 
word we knew was ‘ Jaso,’ but we had a 
beautiful time together, for that was all we 
needed,”’— 7he Kev. J. T. Whitley, Char- 
lottesville, Va. From the Missionary Link, 


Good. News Never Unwelcome.— 
spake and taught accurately the things con- 
cerning Jesus (18:25). An eminent man, 
to whom a Christian worker spoke on reli- 
gious matters, replied to his apology for 
seeming impertinence thus: ‘‘ Don’t ever 
hesitate to speak to any one about his soul. 
I have been fonging for twenty years to have 
some Christian speak to me, I believe there 
are thousands of men in this city who are in 
the same condition that I am, carrying an 
uneasy conscience and a great burden on 
their souls ; not courageous enough to seek 
instruction, yet willing to receive it.’’—A/in- 
nie K. Hoffman, Chambersburg, Pa. From 
The Christian Endeavor Worid. 


When As for the Holy Spirit.— Did 
ye receive the Holy Spirit when ye believed ? 
(v. 2.) An earnest Christian girl addressed 
a letter to a minister friend of mine, stating 
her case fully and asking for help. She had 
discovered in reading the Bible that God 
promised the gift of the Holy Spirit; she 
believed it was for her; she longed for it; 
she prayed for it for weeks, and, discouraged 
because she had not obtained the blessing, 
she wrote in tears to my friend. He replied 
in about these words: ‘*The blessing is for 
you; you want it; God wants you to have 
it; your will and God’s are one ; God stands 
ready to give what you are asking for; ¢ake 
it; go to your closet, speak aloud to God, 
and say, ‘I take it’; then do not forget to 
thank him for what he has given and you 
have received.’’ The letter that reached the 
minister a few days later was the sweet song 
of a happy soul.— 7he Rev. James A. Cosby, 
Tarentum, Pa. From The Christian Union 
Herald. 


Harrison’s Sunday Address.—<And fe 
entered into the synagogue, and spake boldly, 
. reasoning and persuading as to the things 
concerning the kingdom of God (v. 8). Presi- 


When he saw 





Christian Sabbath. 
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dent Harrison on one of: his western tours 
stopped in Denver over Sunday. because he 
was unwilling to travel on that day. |The 
citizens wanted him to. speak in their opera 
house on ‘Sunday, and sent a deputation to 
invite him. . They told him that Denver was 
accustomed to liberal views of Sunday, and 
there could be no possible harm in it. To 
their delight President Harrison accepted 
their invitation, and they declared to each 
other that they had dissipated his Puritanic 
ideas to some extent by their superior breadth. 
When Sunday evening came, every seat in 
the Tabor Opera House was full, But when 
the President began to speak, a great awaken- 
ing awaited them, From beginning to end 
his eloquent address was a plea for the 


benefits, its binding sacredness, were set 
forth in logical and convincing fashion. And 
the people of Denver heard the truth about 
Sabbath-breaking that night, and no one re- 
sented the earnest speech, though its warn- 
ings were pointed and powerful.—/uniata 


Its divine institution, its, 


Rohrback, Washington, D. C. _ From The 
Classmate. 
To Get ‘Rid of the —And the evil | 


While walking | 


ya went out (v. 12). 

own a street one day, 1 passed a store 
where a man on the pavement was . wash- 
ing the large plate-glass shop- window. 
‘There was one soiled spot which defied 
efforts to remove it. After rubbing hard at 
it, using much soap and water, and failing to 
remove it, he found out the trouble, ‘It’s 
on the inside,’’ he called out to some one in 
the store. Many are striving to cleanse the 
soul from its stains, They wash it with tears 
of sorrow ; they scrub it with the soap of 
good resolves ; they rub it with the chamois 
of morality, but still the consciousness of it 
is not removed. The trouble is, *‘It’s on 
the inside.’’ Nothing but the blood of 
Jesus, applied by the mighty hand of the 
Holy Spirit, can cleanse the inside, for there 
God’s Spirit alone can reach.—G. A. Page, 
Plymouth, Wash. From The Wellspring. 


** Just Joined.”-—An7 the evil spirit. an-.| 


swered and said unto them, Jesus I know, 


and Paul I know; but who are ye?.(y. 1§-): 


They were not Christ’s followers, yet assumed 
the. position .of such, .. Last.summer.I.heard 
Gipsy Smith tell of a certain woman he once 
saw in a gipsy camp. She was ‘well dis 
guised, and was telling fortunes to’ people. 


| Mr, Smith, because he so thoroughly knew 


his own people, readily saw: that she was not 
what she claimed to. be, -:After talking with 


her fov.a.time, she laughed and said :.“¢ Oh, 


I can’t fool you; I ain’t a real gipsy ; I just 
joined.’’. The sweet- spirited evangelist 
lamented that there are, in the family home 
of Christ, so many who have ‘‘ just joined,’’ 


.and are not {‘real’’ Christians,—/7s. £. Z. 


Miller, Peru, Ind. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this illustration, 


% 
Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


EAR land, how the time does go! In’ 


this one lesson we read about Paul’s 

year and a half in one place, tarrying a 
good while somewheres else, preaching three 
months in one parish and two years in an- 
other. He’d boarded with the' tentmaker 
and his wife, put up with Justus, next door to 
the meeting-house, he’d. persuaded and ar- 
gufied, converted and baptized, comforted 
souls and cured bodies. A sort of busy life, 
wasn’t it?- And time goes fast when we’re 
working for the Master. 

To us in this little room it don’t seem long 
since this great apostle we’re studying about 
was a young man whose name was Saul, 
looking on at the stoning of Stephen arid 
consenting to his death, For that lesson 
was in the spring. He was breathing out 
threatening and slaughter then. It’s only 
the middle of summer now, and he is Paul, 
the prisoner of Jesus Christ, and has breathed 
out forgiveness and peace and salvation to 
thousands of troubled souls, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, He’d had plenty of pricks in’ that 
time, but he didn’t kick against them any 
more, remembering that question of his Lord 
on the way to Damascus. His sight had 
been clear and strong and stiddy ever since 
at the touch of good Ananias (dreadful 
mean name, though, ain’t it?) the scales fell 


from his blind eyes, and he saw the light | 





that wasn’t ever going to fail him again in ; 


his whole life. He’d had beatings and 
wounds and shuttings up:. He’d beén hungry 
and thirsty, threatened with death and nigh 


JULY -31, 19OO 


it; he'd been despised, blamed, hated, in | fallow its guidance more? Docs it control 


rils often, in weariness and painfulness, as 

says long after. But -he-kept on faithful, ; 
never giving up, even rejoicing in these 
tribulations, remembering how he. had put 
the same things upon others in the days of 
his blindness and sin, remembering, too, 
how his Lord had suffered all these things 
and more, oh, so much more, for him and 
for ali of us. . 

Seems’s if Paul always liked Ephesus in 
later times, and set a good deal by the folks 


there.. One-of the best letters he ever wrote, 


in my opinion, is that one he sent to his 
friends over there, directed to the saints at 
Ephesus and to the faithful in Christ Jesus. 
He tells them that though they were some 
time far off, they are now made nigh by the 
blood of Christ ; that though they were once 
aliens and strangers and foreigners, they 
seem like fellow-citizens and home folks now, 
belonging to the whole family in heaven and 
earth. He talks to them of one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, tells them how he prays 
for them always, and ceases not to give 
thanks for them. He gives advice to them 
about everything folks. need advice about 
most, tells how Creede and wives should 
live, how children should act to their parents, 
teaches cleanness, temperance, brotherly 
love. And he blesses them with the most 
beautiful blessings ever spoke or wrote, with 
grace and peace frem God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with the love of Christ 
that passeth knowledge, with the fulness of 
God 


Some of these blessings or benedicti 


our actions more than it used to? Let us 
pray-that all this may be so. in us, and that 
the Word may not have a struggle for life 
where it touches our lives. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* All hail the power of Jesus’ name.”’ 

** Jesus, name of wondrous love.** 

**Go, labor. on: spend, and, be spent.” 

** Jesus, thy name I love."’ 

“She only touched the hem of. his garment," 

** Jesus, I love thy charming name.” 

‘Thy Kingdom.come, a 

‘Jesus, the very thaught of;thee.”’ 

(References in parentheses are to the old and_néw 

editions of the metrical Psalm book <* Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 138 : 1-5 foes 21-4 2-3). 
Psalm 81 : 6-12 (112 : 6-9. » tain). 
Psalm 50 : 15-20 (66 : 8-13. . 19% 8-19). 
Psalm 145 : 1-8 (216 : 1-4. 313 2-1-4). 
Psalm 117 : 1, 2(169: 1,2, 237°: 1, 2). 


% 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 18 : 23 to 19 wT Third Missionary 

T.—Acts 1g : 8-22 3 Journey—Ephesus 
W.—Mark 131-8... — of repentance 
T.—Luke 3: 7-18. . . . Frujts of repentanee 


F.—Mark 1 : 21-28} ° Evil spidts acknowledge 


Jesus 
S.—Mark 4 : 26-32. . Growth of the Kingdom 


F for th 
S.—Eph. 3 : 13-21 } Paul's prayer for ll ire 





I suppose they’re the same things—have 
been spoken to all of us at the end.of meet- 


‘ing, time and again since we were big enough 


to stand up in the pew side of pa and ma in 
the old meeting-house. I’m afraid they’ve 
often meant dreadful little to us but a kind 
of way to close the exercises. I know it’s 
been so sometimes with me, and I’m terrible 
afraid when I was a girl I occasionally drawed 
on one.of my gloves kind of private like, or 
folded my pocket handkerchief, while the 
words was said. wit 

They mean more to me now. I like to 
think how Paul wrote them with his own 
‘hand out of:his own. heart to his faithful saints 
in that town. Bi ee aa 

Mebbe it’s foolish, but. sometimes. I find 
myself wishing that when the end comes, if 
the dear Lord thinks I might have even the 
littlest, leastest blessing, it might be spoke 
to me in those: same/olt.words «I’ve heard 
from blessed ministers gone home many a 
year ago, their éarthly-‘services and’ exercises 
closed forever. 


New Yorx City. 
& 


| From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer: Before the Lesson.—O living 
Word, we thank thee for thy prevailing power ! 
We turn to thee in the conflicts of life, we seek 
thee in our need, and we find in thee sure guid- 
ance and the mighty spirit of conquering love. 
Help us, we pray thee, to hold fast to thy teach- 
ings, and may we dwell in the — of obedi- 
ence and sensitiveness to thy leadings, not 

rieving thee by hardness of heart against thy 
love toward us. Save us, Lord Jesus, from the 
evil that would possess us, and may Thy name 
be magnified in all our deeds, in Thy dear 
name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Close by the side of a 
road in the mountains of New Hampshire 
there is a large tree growing in a most won- 
derful way. Tnstead of resting in the ground, 
the tree stands on a big rock, and the strong 
roots are like a network all over the rock, as 
they reach from the trunk of the tree a dis- 
tance of more than six feet around the great 
stone before they enter the earth. That tree 
and rock together are called ‘* The Struggle 
for Life.’? In spite of the rock, the young 
roots of that tree found their way into the 
earth where they could get food for the tree. 
In spite of the rock, that tree grew mightily. 
So it was with the Word of the Lord in the 
early days. Soit is now. It was bound to 
prevail then ; it is stronger now in the hearts 
of mankind than ever. It is 

A GROWING 


A PREVAILING WORD 


FOR ALL 














Is it so for you? Does God’s Word mean 
more to you than it did a year ago? Do we 


: In Ephesus Paul 





| Graded Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





HE sky was very blue, and the sea was 
blue like the sky. On the sed a ship 
was sailing toward the great city of 

Ephesus. Ephesus was almost opposite to 
Corinth, but between. them-there were many 
islands, so it took the ship several days to 
make the journey. On*the ship several 
friends were talking who had come on board . 
at Corinth.” They had‘ lived together at. 
Corinth, for ake flee “tentmakers,. FE can 
almost hear Paul telling his friends, Aquila 
and Priscilla, about the wonderful city of 
Ephesus, its beautiful buildings and ‘streets, 
its parks and monuments, but it' madé'him’ 
sad to think that most of the people wor- 
shiped idols, just as they did in Athens, ~ * 

I think Paul is glad, too, for the ship is 
taking him toward home and old friends. 
I, think I hear him saying to his friends : 
‘¢ Since I started away, more than two years 
ago, I have preached and taught in many 
cities, and in every one, ‘The name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified,’ ’’ or made great. 
Many who used to worship idols have be- 
lieved in the Lord who made the heavens. 
I hope they will remember to worship and 
obey him while I am gone. After a while I 
hope to visit all these new churches again’ to 
see how they are getting along. As Paul 
talked in this way, I imagine that Aquila dr’ 
Timothy or Silas said to him, ‘‘ Friend Paul, 
I should think you would be so glad to get 
ower from those places that you would never 
think of going back. Just think how they 
treated you in several cities, You were 
beaten and put in prison, chased away, and 
even stoned, Why should you ever want to 
go back?” I think Paul answered, ‘‘ It was 
because they did not know about Jesus. The 
Christians didn’t treat me cruelly. I count 
it all joy that I found such friends as you, 
and that I could suffer if only ‘ The name of 
the Lord Jesus was magnified.’ ’’ 

So they talked together during the journey. 

‘bend the synagogue, and 
talked to the Jews there, who begged him to 
stay in their city. Paul answered, ‘‘ I must 
go on to Jerusalem to keep the feast, but I 
will return again if God will.” 

He left his friends there and took another 
ship, going toward Jerusalem. When he 
had been’to the feast and told, about his long 
trip, he went to visit the church at Antioch 
(where the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians), and from which he and Barnabas had 
started on their first missionary journey. 
When he had seen the friends and told them 
about his second journey, he decided to start 
out again to visit the new churches once 
more, 

By and by he came back to Ephesus as he 
had promised, and his friends were so glad 




















LESSON FOR AUGUST 15 (Acts 18: 23 to 19: 22) 


to see him. While he had been away, Aquila 
and Priscilla had found a new friend, Apol- 
les, who had: helped to ag in the syna- 
gogue; so the church been growing, 
which pleased Paul. Apollos had gone 
away, so Paul spoke in the synagogue for 
about three months. Some believed, but 
others tried to make trouble, so Paul and 
his disciples moved their meetings to the 
school of Tyrannus. He taught there for 
two years. People who heard of him brought 
their sick friends that he might heal and bless 
them. (Show the picture.) Through his 
preaching and teaching and healing, ‘‘ The 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified in 
Ephesus.’’ (2g Y 

Many people in Ephesus had worshiped 
idols, en they heard of Paul’s power, 
some of them thought they would try to do 
the same things, but they couldn’t because 
they didn’t really believe in _— They 
tried to cure a poor c man, but he fright- 
ened them so that they were glad to get 
away, People who heard about it, thought 
more than ever of Paul, so once again, ‘* The 
name of the Lord Jesus was magnified.’’ 

In Ephesus there had been some magicians 
who did strange things by tricks or magic. 
After they heard Paul, many of them gave 
up their idol worship, and to prove that they 
believed in Jesus, they brought their books 
of tricks and curious, arts, piled them up in 
the street, and made a big bonfire of them, 
just as some of the people in China and 
India have done with their idols. 

The books were worth a good deal of money, 
but they knew they wouldn’t need them any 
more. _ Because of this bonfire of bad books, 
‘*The name of the Lord Jesus was magni- 
fied.’? Sq the Word of God grew in Ephesus. 
Sing one verse of 


** All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 


Home-work : Draw ‘or cut out a ship, and 
write the names of some of the friends who 
traveled together, and the city wheré they 
Janded and worked. 

CHICAGO, 

% 


My Class of Girls 


bs Pet By Margaret Slattery 
Ree BER: 7b arrange scattered ma- 


terial into a series of logical steps lead- 
ing to definite conclusions is the teach- 
er’s problem, 

We chose a girl to read her paragraph on 
the end of Paul’s second journey. There 
were some changes and additions to be made, 
We reviewed the entire journey by naming 
the cities yisited and telling one fact about 
each, _ (Assigned to class.) In summing up 
the second peng. we tried to tell what 
Paul had really accomplished, 

We then named the Pauline epistles as 
given in the hectographed list (a hectographed 
list which I had given each girl.) We are to 
keep this list for future use. 

I began the lesson proper by asking the 
first question assigned, ‘*‘ We left Paul at 
Antioch ; explain his presence in Ephesus.’ 
We were told of Paul’s short stay at Antioch, 
and his resolve to start out again to help and 
encourage the churches he had organized. 
We followed him from Antioch, naming the 
churches he probably visited. The girl as- 
signed told us many interesting facts about 
Ephesus, and I added what I could to give 
them an idea of the complex life of the city. 
See Dr. Sell’s article in this issue of The 
Sunday School Times, or Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary.) I described the gatherings of peo- 
ple for worship at the temple of Artemis, the 
makers of shrines, and the wearers of 
‘*charms ”’ in Eastern countries. 

‘* Into all the stir and bustle of this city 
came Paul,’’ I said, ‘‘eager and anxious to 
do what?’? On his previous visit to Ephe- 
sus what had he promised? On his arrival 
he found his two good friends from Corinth 
hard at work. Who were they? Whathad 
they done in Ephesus? Who was Apollos? 
( Assigned.) 

I explained briefly Acts 19 : 1-8, and 
called on one of the girls to tell how Paul 
began his public work at Ephesus (v. 8). 
The girl assigned told us about his work for 
two years at the school of Tyrannus. The 
girls were much interested in verses 11 and 
12, and asked questions impossible’ to an- 
swer. I explained the term ‘ exorcists ’’ in 
verse 13, and called on the girl assigned to 
tell us about the ‘ magical arts’’; another 
girl told the story of verses 14 to 17. Elsie 
said she should think the whole city would 
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have believed, and some one else asked, 
**Don’t you think: it is harder to believe 
now than when people could see so many 
wonderful things done?’’ This led to an 
interesting discussion. 

I said I greatly admired these Ephesian 
converts because of the record of verse 19, 
and told them the estimated cost of that fire 
in the square of Ephesus and the impression 
it must have made upon the city. I asked 
if they thought it necessary to burn the 
books. They thought it was. I suggested 
selling them inst They were emphatic 
in their disapproval. I said this break with 
the showed more than anything else 
their sincerity,—that it was a hard thing to 
do. Several illustrations were given to show 
the folly of trying to be Christians and be en- 
gaged in any business founded upon dishon- 
esty and deceit. I reminded them of the 
verse, ‘* Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 
We discussed the, probable result if the 
Ephesians had believed in Christ yet contin- 
ued in their business of fraud and deceit. 

*** Whenever a ‘person becomes a Chris- 
tian there are some things that have to be 
burned,’’ I said, ‘‘ though no one else may 
know about it.”? Iasked what I meant by 
that statement? They gave some good 
answers, I then made the lesson a very 

rsonal one, suggesting that in our own 
ives are things unworthy of Christians, and. 
asked them to resolve with me to leave them 


behind even if it seemed to cost a great deal.. |: 
I closed with illustrations of people who had 


done this' and the wonderful strength .and 


beauty of their lives. | 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class: I asked them. to begin Part 
III of ‘*Paul’s. Missionary Journeys,” by 
writing this lesson in about. two paragraphs 
(we are compiling week by week’ a note- 
book on Paul’s three missionary journeys) 
I told them how pleased :I was with the jour- 
neys thus far, and how valuable they will be 
when completed. Read Acts'19. To spe- 
cial giris: 1%. Describe the ‘temple’ of 
Diana.’’ -2; Describe the ‘* image of Diana:”’ 
(Clipping.) 3. Who was Aristarchus? (Clip- 
ping.) 4. Who was Alexander? (Refer- 
ence book.) 5. Be ready to take the part 
of Demetrius. - 6.: Be ready to take'the part 
of the townclerk. 


FITCHBURG, Mass. 
Socieai as 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT was a fine spirit shown by Priscilla 
and Aquila,—wasn’t it? Instead of 
going home and criticizing the preacher, 

they took him into their house and told him 
some of the things they had learned from 
Paul. No wonder the church in those days 
prospered, for everybody seemed anxious 
only te know the truth and proclaim it. 

This was further shown in the story in the 
nineteenth chapter, where Paul thoughtfully 
helped the people to find the best way that 
was to be had in the matter of baptism and 
other ceremonies of the church. This inci- 
dent of the Holy Spirit coming upon the 
twelve men is another evidence of the defi- 
niteness of this blessing. 

‘That ninth verse is another clear indication 
that nobody has to believe in Christ unless 
he wants to. The salvation through Christ 
was offered to them all, but when some re- 
fused, Paul went to others who would be- 
lieve. Same to-day. You and I don’t have 
to believe in Christ against our wills ; but 
how much we lose in this life and the life to 
come if we don’t believe in him ! 

I am particularly interested in the latter 
part of this story. Asa boy, I never liked 
imitation things. I remember how hard I 
strove to get real ‘‘agates’’?’ when marble 
playing was my specialty, and no imitation 
agate would do forme. J think boys feel that 
way generally about things. I have never 
been interested very much in imitations of 
the real things. So I am thoroughly glad 
that these sons of Sceva ran up against a test 
that they couldn’t meet. After all, imitation 
Christianity looks mighty mean alongside the 
real thing,—doesn’t it? 

In fact, the real kind was demonstrated 
very clearly in those closing verses, and one 
of the tests was made when they burnt up 
$8,500 worth of goods that didn’t go along 
well with their Christian profession. That 
is the story of real Christianity, whether it is 
lived by a boy or lived bya man. Some- 
times fellows have said to me that they didn’t 


second extensive tour. 
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want to become Christians because it was 
**hard’’ to live that kind. of aife; and 
have said ‘to them; ‘* Certainly it is. That is 
the kind of a life you’re ca to... If ittisn’t 
hard; it wouldn’t be worth while. Every- 
thing that’s worth while comes by way of 
sacrifice and hardship, and if you’re going to 
be a Christian, you-wouldn’t want ‘to be a 
mushy kind of man,’’ These men that had 
the grit to put the stuff into the fire that 
didn’t work well with Christianity were the 
kind of men that made the early church what 
it was, 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Where was Paul in this lesson? 2, 
How long 68 he remain in Ephesus? (20: 
3) 3- at idess was wershiped in 

phesus? 4. Tell What you ‘can of De- 
metrius? 5. How did the townclerk dis- 
perse the mob? - . 

PHILADELPHIA, 


e 
The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sandefs, D.D. 

. The Campaign at. Ephesus 
I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 18: 
‘ 23 to 19: 22). 
’ 'TFor each member of the Bible class.] 
AUL rested for some time at Antioch of 
Syria before attempting a new mission- 
tour. We may readily imagine that 
the Christians of Antioch would be eager to 
hear the story from his own lips of the three 
crowded years which he had spent on the 
In return, they would 
have much to tell him regarding the progress 
of the church and the growing boldness of the 

Judaizers. 

Not improbably, while resting at Antioch, 
Paul received the unwelcome news that these 
malevolent and fanatical representatives of 
the Jewish-Christian party had actually per- 
suaded several of his Galatian churches that 


.they must conform to Jewish ceremonial obli- 


ations in order to’ be first rate. Christians. 
Their action had violated the Jerusalem 


agreement of ‘several years before, and left 


Paul ‘free to’declare unequivocally the only 
logical and final position he could take ; 


.,| namely, that no: Jewish rules of any;sort were | 
‘essential to Christianity: <: ; 


These. Judaizers, in seeking to break down 
Paul’s influence. with his ‘converts, had evi- 
dently. made some depreciatory statements. 
They said that Paul had gained his knowl- 
edge at second hand, that he was a ‘‘trim- 
mer,’’ having circumcised Timothy when he 
thought it would be to his advantage so to 
do, and that Jesus and the apostles, who 
were all good Jews, were safer models than 
this common-looking, inexperienced, self- 
appointed teacher. 

The great letter to the Galatians was his 
reply. It was written at white heat. It was 
a declaration of his apostleship, a defense of 
his gospel, and a keen argument for its fun- 
damental tenet, that salvation rests solely 
upon faith in Jesus, not at all upon cere- 
monial faithfulness. The keynote of the 
glorious letter is Christian freedom. It 
clearly differentiated Christianity from Juda- 
ism. 

Starting for Ephesus, where he purposed 
to begin a long campaign, he went by way of 
the Galatian churches, which he quickly and 
finally brought back into loyalty to him and 
his teachings. He arranged that they should 
co-operate, by a weekly collection, in a great 
plan which was forming in his mind for 
bringing the two wings of the church into 
harmony. 

At Ephesus, Aquila had met an interest- 
ing, well-educated, eloquent teacher who 
was proclaiming the Messiahship of Jesus, but 
as one would declare it who knew only John 
the Baptist’s teaching. Aquila and Priscilla 
added to his knowledge so that he became 
an important advocate of Christianity. When 
Paul reached Ephesus he found a dozen dis- 
ciples who had been baptized after John’s 
fashion, perhaps by Apollos, who were taught 
more fully by Paul and then re-baptized. He 
began his work as usual at the synagogue, 
but when opposition began he opened an 
independent preaching place where his work 
went on, hampered in all sorts of ways (1 
Cor. 15 : 32), but aggressively and with great 
success. It was during this long stay at 
Ephesus that he carried on a correspondence 
with the church at Corinth, and that he or- 
ganized and directed an extensive evangeliza- 
tion of the whole province of Asia. 
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II, ReFerReENce LITERATURE. 


One of the very best books for the average 
class to read in connection with these lessons 
is Bird’s ‘* Paul of Tarsus ’’ (Scribners, 1900): 
It is popular but accurate. The notes of 
Ramsay in ‘St. Paul the Traveller’? and of 
the various commentators are excellent. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE iN, 


This lesson suggests the important fact that 
a genuine religious faith, however true, may 
need development to be of consequence, 
Apollos untaught would have been as hurt- 
ful to Paul’s work as a Judaizer. 

Paul and the Galatians. By what d:cla- 
ration did the Pee seek to alienate the 
loyalty of the Galatians for Paul? How did 
he meet this danger? 

His Visit to those Churches. What would 
naturally be his task when he met them? 
What particular duty did he suggest ? (1 Cor, 
16:1.) Were they ever disloyal again ? 

Apollos of Alexandria, What is said about 
his personal power? How far had he ad- 
vanced in Christian experience ? What did 
he need to gain? 

Pauls Work at Ephesus. How long was 
he there? How did he occupy his time? 
How was it that ‘‘all who dwelt in Asia’’ 
were evangelized ? How did he keep up his 
relations with the other churches ? 

Jts Success, What evidences are recounted 
in the text of its widespread success ? 


‘IV. For Home Stupy ON NEXT WEEK’s 


LESSON, 


1. Of how large a territory was the temple 
the principal shrine? 2. What motives !ed 
to the stirring up of the mob? 3. What 
arguments prevailed with the multitude ? 
4. How did the riot prove the success of 
Paul’s work ? 


WasHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, KANSAS, 





| Children at Home 








How the Monkey Came to 
the Picnic 
By Anne Guilbert Mahon 


LEANOR and Fred’s grandmother had 
said they could have a picnic. 

There was a big pine-tree on the 
front lawn at grandmother’s house, with lots 
of pine needles under the wide-spreading 
branches which made a thick, soft carpet, and 
it was a fine place for the chidren to play. 

Grandmother brought out a little table and 
set it under the tree, Then she put a clean 
cloth on it, and the children helped her bring 
out the plates with sandwiches on and big 
blue plums, and, best of all, two dear little 
pies which grandmother had made that morn- 
ing especially for the children, and especially 
for the picnic. 

When the lunch was all ready, grandmother 
had to go back to her baking, and the children 
sat down and began to eat the sandwiches 
and drink their glasses of milk first, which 
grandmother had told them was the ‘first 
course,’’ 

** Wouldn’t you like to live in the country 
always at grandmother’s?’’ asked Fred, as 
he took a bite out of his sandwich. 

** Yes, indeed! It’s ever so much nicer 
than the city—only there are no girls to play 
with here—that’s the only thing,’’ answered 
Eleanor, thoughtfully. 

‘¢Oh, pshaw! There’s grandfather to;take 
us driving and riding on the hay wagons, and 
there’s the barn to play in, and the trees to 
climb, and the chickens and ducks, and all 
that. I’d rather have them than gir/s.”’ 

‘* Well, I wish the girls were here. Now, 
wouldn’t it be nice if we could have invited 
some one tothe picnic? It’s always so much 
nicer when there are other people to enjoy 
things with you.”’ 

¥ I’m here!’ said Fred, contentedly. 

*¢Oh, I know, but you’re a doy/’’ 

**Glad I am,”’ said Fred, decidedly. ‘*‘ But 
what is the use of wishing all sorts of things? 
Why don’t you just enjoy yourself? ’’ 

‘* I love company,’’ persisted his sister. 

Just as she spoke there was a swift move- 
ment along the grass behind them ard a lit- 
tle brown object jumped quickly on to the 
table. 

The children started and screamed. 

**Oh, it’s onlyjthe monkey that lives on 
the next farm! He’s broken loose. See 
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his chain !’’ explained Fred, but keeping a 
safe distance from the animal, 

The monkey looked from one to the other, 
his little head perched on one side, then he 
deliberately reached over to the plate of 
sandwiches and took one, holding it in both 
hands while he ate it in quick, short bites. 
His eyes were fixed constantly on the chil- 
dren, and between bites he chattered as if 
trying to tell them something. He looked, 
friendly, but the children were afraid to go 
too near as they had heard stories of the 
little beast, and knew he could bité quite 
savagely if annoyed. He was a pet on the 
fancy farm adjoining their grandfather’s, 

‘*He must have heard you wishing for 
company,’’ laughed Fred. 

The monkey made a face as if he smiled, 
then he dived for a fresh sandwich. 

** Well, he hasn’t company manners,’’ said 
Eleanor, ‘‘or he wouldn’t grab things like 
that.’’ 

‘* What do you expect ofa monkey ?”’ asked 

Fred. 
The little beast did not seem to care what 
they thought of his manners. He was busy 
eating the sandwiches until the plate was 
empty. Then he looked around the table at 
the other things. He poked his nose into 
Eleanor’s glass of milk but evidently did not 
care for it. He gave it a careless knock with 
his paw. The milk ran all over the table- 
cloth and Eleanor jumped and saved the 
glass just as it rolled toward the ~ « of the 
table. The plums he took up in his little 
brown hands, looked them over seriously, 
then, with a mischievous look, threw each in 
turn far out on the lawn, 

The children had to laugh. 

**Stop that!’’ cried Eleanor, 
monkey only chuckled. 

**Can’t we save the pies?”’ asked Fred, 
edging stealthily tothem, but, as ifthe monkey 
heard him, he gave a quick spring and 
reached the plate on which the two tempting 
little pies lay. He grabbed one in each 
hand, then looked at the children mischiev- 
ously. He did not bite into them as he had 
the sandwiches, but,-after carefully looking 
them over, slowly got down from the table— 
a pie in each hand—ran along the grass and 
climbed up on the top rail of the fence, 
Then‘he sat down, in full view of the chil- 


but the 








Surprised Him 
Doctor's Test of Food 


A doctor in Kansas experimented with 
his boy im a ‘test’ of food, ‘and gives the 
particulars.. He says: : 

‘*I naturally watch the effect of dif- 
ferent foods on patients, My own little 
son, a lad of four, had been ill with pneu- 
monia, and as his corivalescence did 
not seem to care for any kind of food. 

‘‘I_ knew something of Grape-Nuts 
and its rather fascinating: flavor, and 
9s sa of its nourishing and nerve- 

uilding powers, so 1 started the boy on 
Grape-Nuts, and found from the first 
dish that he liked it. 

‘‘ His mother gave it to him steadily, 
and he began to improve at once. In 
less than a month he had gained about 
eight pounds, and soon became so well 
and strong we had no further anxiety 
about him. 

*‘Anold patient of mine, 73 years old, 
came down with serious stomach trouble, 
and before I was called had got so weak 
he could eat almost nothing, and was in 
a serious condition. He had tried al- 
most.every kind of food for the sick 
without avail. 

‘Il immediately put him on Grape- 
Nuts with good, rich milk and just a 
little — of sugar. He exclaimed 
when I came next day, ‘ Why, doctor, I 
never ate anything so good or that made 
me feel so much stronger.’ 

‘¢I am pleased to say that he got well 
on Grape-Nuts, but he had to stick to it 
for two or three weeks, then he began to 
branch out a little with rice or an egg or 
two. He got entirely well in spite of his 
almost hopeless condition. e gained 
22 pounds in two months, which at his 
age is remarkable. 

**I could quote a list of cases where 
Grape-Nuts has worked wonders.” 

**There’s a Reason.” Read ‘ The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. ._ They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 
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dren, and slowly ate them, evidently with 

enjoyment. , 
OGaadeamarhes heard the chattering and 
came running out. : 

**Oh, that bad monkey!”’ she said. ‘* He 
has spoiled your picnic. He is always up to 
some mischief when he gets loose. Never 
mind, grandmother will make you some more 
little pies and you shall have your picnic any- 
way—even if he did’ spoil it;'’ seeing the 
a look on Fred’s face. 

The children’s faces brightened at this and 
Eleanor said, resignedly, as she helped grand- 
mother clear the table which the monkey had 
left in such disorder : 

**Oh, yes, we can have a picnic again but 
I guess it wasa real treat for the monkey. 
I don’t believe he ever went to a picnic 
before, do you, grandmother?’’ 

** No, I don’t believe he did. He doesn’t 
seem to know how to act at one, anyhow.’’ 

** But then, he’s only a monkey, and pet- 
haps those are monkey manners,’’ suggested 
Fred. 

** Perhaps so,’’ answered grandmother. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


<j 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


(Continued from page 385) 


long line or a half-circle. Double and counter. 
march until assembled in solid mess before 

andstand. A praver, union singing, ‘' All 
dail the Power,"’ ‘‘ Glory,”’ ‘‘King’s Business,"’ 
‘* America,’’ Then advance as separate schools, 
each to réceive a package of souvenirs, pass 
on out of the way for the next school, after 
having planted its own standard in a conspic- 
uous place. Upon retiring, each member of 
the school to receive from its superintendent a 
souvenir from the package. 

4 Souvenir to be a booklet, beautifull 
printed, and containing a picture and a sketc 
of prominent characters in Sunday-school his- 
tory, same of present International Sunday- 
school Association officers, same of state.officers, 
same of county officers, and list of officers and 
teachers of each school in the county, with a 
little historical sketch of each school. Also a 
full program of the day’s doings, leaders of 
games, music, etc.” . : 

‘ 12 M. Big basket dinner and social time 
till 2 P.M. a 

6. 2 P.M. Children at.liberty to play or 
watch the games. For boys, ball gameés, races, 
and sports. For adults, assemble at grand- 
stand. Introductions of county officers and 
workers. particularly, and,.of state officers. or 
celebrities, Leader.to make all superintendents 
rise ; .ditto all. teachers, ditto parents, giving 
every one a chance.to see whois who. Distrib- 
ute sample copies of Sunday-school literature, 
show books, maps, and appliances. Sing some 
more. Disband at 4. 

7, Let all superintendents, teachers, and 
pupils be designated by distinctive badges,— 
that all may be aided in making acquaintances. 
This would involve considerable expense,— 
too much for one picnic. But a series of them, 
much alike, would cost less per county. But, 
assuining that the difficulties could be over- 
come, what is your estimate of the moral value ? 

You certainly have put a great deal of 
thought into the arrangement for such a pic- 
nic as outlined in your letter. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, what you refer to is more 
properly called a Field Day. The Field Day 
as thus carried on should be under the direc- 
tion of the county Sunday-school association, 


or the township or. district, whichever it | 


may be. __.. aye 

The program as you have outlir=d it would 
certainly be very good. One capital way to 
encourage attendance at such a gathering is 
to offer a beautiful prize in the shape of a fine 
United States flag to the Sunday-school having 
the largest percentage of its membership 
present. Perhaps other flags not ‘so large 
could be given to the second and third best 
Sunday-schools in this regard. 

These: flags do not become the property 
of the school permanently, but are passed 
on the following year to the schools that earn 
them, In this way any schowi that is holding 
a flag will make all the greater effort: the. next 
year to retain it, The flags can be presented 
with a good deal of dignity, and you will find 
they are well adapted to use in this direction. 

Unless you have a grandstand, such as 
you would find on a fair-ground, you will 
find it rather difficult to have good singing. 
If you cannot have a band to lead your 
music, a cornet is the best instrument for the 
open air. 

The souvenir you refer to is well adapted 
to the purpose you have in mind. 

The introduction to the people in the 
grandstand of persons connected with the 
work would not be a very attractive feature 
I fear, although it ought to be. 





| With the New Books| 


The Victor.—Pim’s law for novelists, 
that a story should ‘‘march,’’ has been 
obeyed by Dr. Holmes. There is ‘* some- 
thing doing’’ in every chapter; and the 
skein of love and adventure is: tangled suffi- 
ciently to satisfy the reader who wants thrills. 
The mysterious William Small, whose feats 
of strength and marksmanship remind one of 
the fiction that boyhood loves, has a tragic 
past, a noble present, and a triumphant fu- 
ture: whence he is ‘* The Victor.’’ In fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the curiously inter- 
related characters the reader is carried over 
the earth at a rate that would give a hardened 
globe-trotter pause. (Zhe Victor. By Rich- 
ard S. Holmes, Revell. $1.50.) 


Old Events and Modern Meanings.— 
Dr. Aked*sustains his high level of pulpit work 
in his second American volume, ‘‘ Old Events 
and Modern Meanings.’’ Some of the ser- 
mons were written and preached before he 
came to America, and probably repreached 
here. But most of them have the American 
mark on them. Notable are the four on 
Lord Bacon’s four classes of idols,—of the 
Tribe, the Cave, the Market-Place, and the 
Theater, and that on Moral Miracles,from 
Saint Augustine to Samuel Hadley. Many 
readers will like least the plea for Univer- 
salism, even though of a hopeful rather than 
a dogmatic type, ‘in the fourth sermon. (O/d 
Events and Modern Meanings. By the Rev. 
Charles F. Aked, D.D. evell, $1.25, 
net; postage, 11 cents.) 


The Patmos Letters.—The letters to 
the seven churches in the Revelation have 
acquired a fresh interest through Sir William 
M.- Ramsay’s luminous studies of the local 
and historical-allusions they contain. Dr. J. 
L. Campbell, in ** The Patmos Letters Ap- 
‘arse to Modern Christendom,’’ makes homi- 
etic ‘use of this new: material, and ‘at the 





the perennial significance of these messages 
from the Master to the churches. . He .hjim- 


same: time gives us’ penetrating. ‘studies: of ' 





self visited the. seven. sites of the Asia | 
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churches, and thus acquired a vivid sense of' 


their location and present condition, He 
does not, however, allow any abundance of 
such detail to obscure his vision of the cen- 
tral figure. His interest and that of his 
readers centers in the living Saviour, who 
goes on ‘* to do and to teach”? what he did 
and taught in that time and those places. 
The book is illustrated by photographic views 
of Patmos and of the ancient cities, or of 
what remains of them. ‘The history of Phila- 
delphia as a center of earthquakes is espe- 
cially curious. (Zhe Patmos Letters as “4 
plied to Modern Christendom, By J. L. 
Campbell, D.D. New York: Gospel Pub- 
lishing House. $1.25.) 


Special Sunday-School Handbooks. 
—In a series of little paper-covered hand- 
books on practical Sunday-school methods, 
issued by the Presbyterian Board at Phila- 
delphia, three are at hand. Allan Suther- 
land’s is on ‘*Special Days in the Sunday 
School,’’ with hints for appropriate services 
for Easter, Children’s Day, Rally Day, and 
the like. ‘* What a Superintendent Can Do”’ 
is a subject treated in an unusually condensed 
and forceful way by Philip E. Howard, in six 
brief chapters, with headed os The 
important question of ** The Sunday School in 
the Country ’’ is ably discussed by John T. 
Faris, who makes it clear from actual in- 
stances that the live country Sunday-school 
ean do wonders all along the line—without 
the usual accessories possessed by the big 
city church. (Philadelphia: The Westmin- 
ster Press.. 10 cents each.) 

- A Baptist clergyman in Winsted, Connec- 
ticut, has done a novel thing in organizing 
** A Bible School Exhibit,’’ a local affair that 
has attracted attention in an ever-widening 
circle. A paper-covered book is now issued, 
profusely illustrated, giving not only the 
salient points of the permanent exhibit, but 
filled to overflowing with information .on the 
sources of all: sorts of Sunday-school supplies, 
——a kind of high-grade advertising medium, 
one would think. It is a good thing to have 
at hand. (Sunday School Advanéé’ Hand- 
book of Method and Equipment. By Frank- 
lin. D.."Elmer. The Bible:.School Exhibit, 
Winsted, Conn. .10 cents 5 by mail, 14 cents. 
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|. A Book for the friend of any:boy who wants. 
to ‘win or hold him to Christian ‘service 














The Boy Himself 

The Boy and His Home 

The Boy and the Sunday-school 
The Boy and His Teacher 





The Boy: the Church 


By Eugene C. Foster 


Here is a sensible, searching, plain-spoken study of the boy — 
himself, of the church itself, and a telling of how the two may 
“be brought to understand and tie up to each other. 
...is the writer of ‘My Class of Boys’ in The Sunday School: 
.. Times, and has recently undertaken the direction of the boys’ 
work in the splendidly equipped Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, a center of specialized effort for the boyhood 
of a typical American community of to-day. 
ing boy in whom you are interested you will want to read this 
book without a minute’s loss of time. 


What is in the Book 


Mr. Foster 


If there is a grow- 


The Boy and His Friends 
The Boy and His Reading 
The Boy and His Body 
The Boy and His Vocation 


The Boy, the Church and the Minister From Boy to Man 
and a strong list of. books about boys and work with boys. 
Plan now to help that boy now. There’s no time to lose. 


“The Boy and the Church” may be had of booksellers at 75 
cents, or will be mailed, postpaid, for that 
price by the publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


























LESSON FOR AUGUST 19 (Acts 18 : 23 to 19 : 22) 


he Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, July 31, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
. “ second-class matter.” 





Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses =: in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


‘To Canada, or‘account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 

. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. hey 

The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. 

‘ In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers of 
Fhe Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, at 75 cents per year ; 
and subscriptions will be received for the re- 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 


Tue SunDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Now that the /nuternational Graded 

Sunday-school Lessons are here, and 
now that The Sunday School Times 
has. made thorough preparation to 
meet the lesson-help needs of teach- 
ers‘and pupils in these courses, you 
will wish to lose no time it detérmin- 
igg how the lessons may be used in 
four own work. 
’ The Sunday School Times, as. an~ 
nounced in the issue of July 17, is to 
provide an issue once’ a month, con- 
taining in addition to the regular fea- 
tures and Uniform Lesson treatment 
for that week, eight extra pages, to 
be known as The Sunday School 
Times International Graded Course 
Edition, in which the lessons for the 
next month will be treated in the 
three grades thus far provided by the 
International Lesson Committee, as 
follows : 


BEGINNERS: LauRA E, CRAGIN, 
Primary: Lycy G. Stock. 
Junior: NANNIE LEE FRAYSER. 


This Graded Course Edition, with 
its extra 96 full pages of lesson-help 
and method material a year, will be 
mailed to The Sunday School Times 
subscribers for 50 cents a year in ad- 
dition to their regular subscriptions. 
Fuller subscription details are given 
above. ; 

The Graded Course Pupils’ Pads 
for home study and home hand-work 
are unique. They will be issued 
quarterly at 40 cents a year or 10 
cents a quarter, per pupil. 

The first Graded Edition issue will 
be dated September 4. Mow is the 
time to ask questions about the whole 
plan, and to order the adding of: the 
Graded Edition to your present sub- 
scription. 

A booklet, telling all about the 
new Courses and The Sunday School 
Times International Graded Course 
Edition, will be sent free upon request. 





Debating the Lie Question 
(Continued from page 382) 
the same number, on ‘'The Impotence of 
Lying."” I have often observed with interest 
that eminent surgeon as he removed decayed 
tissue from human bodies, and he is no less 
thorough in this moral excision of latent poison, 


Other letters describing sick-room crises 
that seem to clamor for the help of the 
Father of Lies have been received, but 
the case already discussed includes them 
all. Let us remember, whenever we are 
asked to consider such cases, two facts : 
first, truth-telling is seldom dangerous ; 
second, if it is dangerous, any crime or 
sin is more so. Death is not the worst 
thing that can come to a person. Some 
count dishonor worse. 

There is not much more that needs to 
be said on the lie question, yet other 
variations of the discussion may be noted 
with interest. For example, a New York 


reader brings up the old question of the. 


subterfuges of animals. He writes : 


A sparrow jum out from almost under 
my feet. God told her to tell me her wing was 
broken, and she could only drag it helplessly. 
And that she was in mortal fear and dread lest 
I should catch her. She knew I was quite too 
clumsy to cause her any fear, and she flew away 
gaily when we were far enough from her nest. 

God told the chipmunk to tell the young cat 
that he was dead, limp and lifeless. When he 
sprang up a little tree she was too astonished to 
get herself together before he was out of her 
reach. 

The opossum “ plays ‘possum ** if come upon 
suddenly. Not good to roast for Mr. ‘Taftor 
for anybody, because he is dead. He died, as 
you see, if you push him about with: your stick. 
God told him to say as plainly as he could that 
he was dead. 

If God were limited to The Sunday School 
Times vocabulary, he would be compelled to 
tell his creatures to act that short and ugly 
word—the lie. ‘ 


There are, two things to remember as 
we consider these. tricks of «animals. 
First, perhaps they are not lies. Second, 
if they are lies, perhaps man-can base his 
Standard of morals upon'‘a higher ex- 
ampte than that of the impulses of ‘ani- 
mal Tife. 

_ To conceal the truth, by action or ins 
action, is not necessarily to lie. There 
is a root-difference between. refraining 
from letting the truth be known, and 
uttering an untruth.: -A man in hiding 
from those who he knew would murder 
him if they found him would not be lying 
if, as the would-be murderers passed close 
by him in their search, he kept so quiet 
that they did not know he was’ there. 
But it would be lying if some one who 
knew where the hidden man was should 
say, upon being questioned, that he was 
in some place where he was not. 

On the other hand, the practises of 
animals are not to be looked upon as de- 
termining man’s morals, Man is made 
in God's image. Animalsare not. Some 
animals sometimes do better than some 
men, to be sure. But they also follow 
little customs of their own, such as mur- 
der, cannibalism, theft, polygamy, and 
the like, that are not wholly in accord 
with what we know of God's will for us, 
though it may be God's will for them. 

A less serious, though perhaps no less 
puzzling, side of the question is presented 
by another New York reader who writes : 

I want to thank you for your illuminating 
and convincing editorial on the ‘ Ananias 
Club,”’ and also for Dr. Cabot’s article. They 
have helped me, and I am sure will help others, 

I am now writing to ask you for further light. 
—_ and again I have been puzzled as to 
what to say in situations like the following: An 
entertainment was recently given at our church 
by a comparatively new member. He gave his 
best and gave it most generously, but it was 
crude, and reflected no credit to the society 
under whose auspices it was presented. What 
reply could one make to the would-be enter- 
tainer's eager, ‘‘ Did you really enjoy it?” 

Or take another example: A friend, at no 
little expense of time and money, secures tick- 
ets toa symphony concert. The music is all so 
new and complicated that it is unintelligible to 
the guest, and she is really bored. cw can 
proper response be made to the friend's rap- 
tures? Simply to express mr 4 appreciation 
of her kindness and generosity is hardly enough. 

How can one “‘regret”’ his inability to accept 


| In writi 
‘| conversation one has to indeed 
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an invitation he is only too 
, one has time to 


to decline ! 
nk it out, but in 
be nimble- 
witted and quick of tongue if he will be honest 
and yet give no offense, or hurt another's feel- 


ings. 

Yes, a Christian gentleman or gentle- 
woman must learn to be nimble-witted 
at such times ; but one can be who has 
earnestly and thoughtfully made mental 
preparation in advance for just such 
emergencies, by thinking out certain 
principles that apply. We can always 
speak truthfully and heartily of our enjoy- 
ment, for example, of the spirit and pur- 
pose of one whose performance may not 
have been enjoyable. Any one of intel- 
ligence can express sincere appreciation 
of an opportunity of coming within the 
hearing of a symphony concert, even 
though it may be necessary to add that 
one has not the understanding of music 
necessary to its fullest appreciation. And 
is it not perfectly honest to ‘‘ regret’’ the 
necessity of dec/ining any invitation which 
has been sent us by the courtesy of an- 
other, even though we feel no regret at 
missing the affair itself? In other words, 
in our intercourse with others, we are 
always dealing with a human being who 
has some quality that can he admired,— 
it is our. own fault if we do not see this, 
—and we can herefore usually link what 
we have to say with that which can be 
spoken of heartily and ‘without offense. 
That it takes tact and quick thought 
to do this is only a challenge to the best 
within us. 

The letters of unqualified agreement 
with The Sunday School Times’ position 
against the lie are heartening. Especially 
so is the message of a ‘‘convert’’ in Kan- 
sas, who writes : 


I have done a lot of studying since my first 
letter to you in regard to the ‘'lie,’’—it was in 
reference to the kidnapping a year or two ago, 
~—and I have conie clear over to your side, 
and thank you for sticking to the truth, as that 
has helped me, Now, where I ‘"fell down’ 
was in the fiw. I thought that to tell the truth 
under ad circumstances was ‘observing the 
letter,’ and that it was all right to '’ bear false 
witness for’ thy neighbor.’’'’ But ‘whenever ‘I 
tried it, well, it would ‘kind 0’ stick in my 
throat, I having always been taught to tell the 
truth. You are right. God is ¢ra¢k, and Satan 
is false always. 

Two earnest pastors have sent the 
Times very cheering messages of endorse- 
ment in its anti-lie crusade. One, in 
Philadelphia, writes : 


I cannot refrain from expressing my appre- 
ciation and gratitude to you for the positive 
stand ‘Fhe Sunday School ‘Times through. your 
articles and editorials has taken on the question 
of absolute right. 

I send this note to reassure you that your po- 
sition is correct, and the only ition warranted 
by the infallible Word of Ged. Your views, fear- 
lessly advocated, have materially strengthened 
my own heart-convictions, as well as clarified 
my vision and given me courage in preaching 
absolute right as God's only enndend. for men, 


The othes, an Iowa pastor, speaks with 
equal positiveness when he says: 


I wish to express my hearty appreciation of 
the article in the issue of January 23, 1909, of 
The Sunday School Times under the caption, 
‘Is the Ananias Club’s Platform a ‘Seuss 
One?”’ and also of the article by Dr. Cabot. I 
thus write in part out of a sense of duty, to offset, 
if possible, some of the correspondence which 

ou evidently expect in justification of the lie. 
t desire you to know that there are some who do 
not believe that a le is ever justifiable, or even 
excusatle. And by ‘'a lie’’ I mean any en- 
deavor to deceive, by word or silence, by action 
or inactivity. 

If a man wishes to be abominated of God, let 
him lie (Prov. 12:22). If he wishes to be un- 
christian, let him lie : for he opposes him who, 


as you have pointed out, is “the truth.” If a} Sc! 


man wishes to be devilish, let him lie : for the 
Devil is ‘a liar, and the father thereof’? (John 
8:44). If a man wishes that others shall lose 
confidence: in him, and to lose fidence in 
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“Mount 
Lafayette 
House” 


a spotlessly clean, liberally conducted 
moderate-priced hotel, where you can 


find rest and recreation in the heart 
of the most charming mountain coun- 
try in New England—the “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” country and the “Little 
Rivers’ region of some of Henry van 
Dyke’s outdoor sketches. Beautiful 
walks and drives; reliable livery; a 
new garage ; many good trout streams 
in immediate neighborhood. For full 
information apply to 


james W. Smith, Franconia, N. H. 








This year it is 


Quaint Cape Cod 


and the beauty spot is . 


Sagamore Beach 


(Sixty miles trom Boston, on Cape Cod Bay.) 
** Excellence without Extravagance.”’ 
Do you own a seashore home? If not, why not? J « 
We can make it easy and inexpensive for you to 


locate at Sagamore Beach. 200 lots sold to just 
your kind of people. 


350 Lots for Sale at $100 to $1,200. 
Liberal cash di tor thly pay 
Hotel and Boarding House accommodations $8.09 
to $17.50 per week. 
Send for booklet and programs. 
SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 
H. N. Lathrop, Gen’l M’g’r. Sagamore Beach, Mass. 


ennington 
Seminart 


For Boys and Girls 


Classical, Scientific, English, Advanced Lit- 
erature, Commercial, ‘Domestic Science and 
Manual Training Courses. Art, Elocution, 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, including vipe 
¢ n. Athletics under ie competent di- 


rector. Summer boys. Sepa- 
rate Home Junter aremens | or students 
under 1 ‘ears 0 e Ss: ns 
Sept, 21° Terms $375 to $400, Apply for 
catalogue and booklet of special departments. 


J. MORGAN READ, D.D., President, 
Box U, Pennington, N. J. 


Ward Seminary 


For Girls and Young Women. Nashville, Ten- - 
nessee. pst year. Seminary and Special ‘Courses. .- 
Colle; reparation. Conservatory of Music. 175 
Hoarding Pupils. Complete specmmente. City ad- 
vantages. Outdoor rts. ightful climate. For 
catalog, address, J. D. Blanton, LL.D., President 


“TTERNESSEE COLLEGE (For Women). Hand- 
some new [sge0.co uilding, 15-acre campus. 
Fine table. Healthful climate, highest educational 
traditions, Christian influence and home comforts. 
Trained nurse, physical culture, faculty of 28, indi- 
vidual attention. 251 en ad year. For cataleg, 
ress Geo. J. Burnett, Pres., or J. seney Burnett, 
Gen. Mgr., 61) E. Main, Murfreesbo-o, Tenne isee. 


THE GORDON SCHOOL, x 


Offers to Christian young men and women, free of 
e, two years’ training for Christian work, Eleven 
ofessors. Fall term opens October 13. Address 
Dr. W. B. ; Dean, East Northfield, Mass. 
DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. 
lowa Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


Sankey’s Story 


“ MY LIFE AND THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
; PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’s 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 
reminiscences. 410 pages. 24 illustrations. Beauti- 
fully bound. Price, $: We postpaid. ‘the Sunday 

ainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









































hool ‘Times Co., 1031 





When answering advertisements, please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








himself, let him lie. 


The confidence of the whole world 
in God the Father rests upon the world’s 
unshaken belief that God’s word cannot 
be other than the truth. If men would 
be like him, they must not tolerate any 
action that would destroy their confidence 
in each other. 










Toe. Heartburn, Nausea 
S KE | - I 4 kK R Are relieved bya single dose 


of this old Reliable Remedy 
Roar Sic &$1 at druggists or by mail 
- THE TARRANT CO. 





Tastes like Soda Water 164-6 Chambers &t., N. ¥. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
YSPOT- 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A house "s attention is in- 
istantly arene the condition of the 
shelves, ac Ay, and tins in 
her neig sy kitchen. 

ood housekeepin No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, acloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















Pianos 
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Mesmerized 
A Poisonous Drug Still Freely Used 


Many people are brought up to believe 
that coffee is a necessity of life, and the 
strong hold that the drug has on the 
system makes it hard to loosen its grip 


even when one.realizes its injurious 
effects. 
A lady in Baraboo writes: ‘I had 


used coffee for years; it seemed one of 
the necessities of life. A few months 
ago my health, which had been slowly 
failing, became more impaired, and 
knew that unless relief came from some 
source I would soon be a physical wreck. 

‘*‘T was weak and nervous, had sick 
headaches, no ambition, and felt tired 
of life. My husband was also losing his 
health. He was troubied so tauch with 
indigestion that at times he could eat 
only a few mouthfuls of dry bread. 

** We concluded that coffee was slowly 


ot water. We felt somewhat better, 
but it wasn’t satisfactory. 

‘Finally we saw Postum advertised, 
and bought a package. I followed di- 
rections for making carefully, allowing 
it to boil twenty minutes after it came 
to the boiling point, and added cream, 
which turned.it to the loveliest rich- 
looking and -tasting drink I ever saw 
served at any table, and we have used 
Postum ever since. 

‘*T gained five pounds in weight in as 
many ‘weeks, and now feel well and 
strong in every.respect. _My headaches 
have gone, and Iam anewwoman. My 
husband's indigestion has left him, and 
he can now eat anything.” ‘*There’s a 
Reason.” 

Read 
package 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


a: Road to Wellville,” in 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, August 15, 1909. . 
Pilgrim’s Progress Series. VIII. 
Two af Psa. 22 : 1-8; Mic. 

7:7, 8; Rom. 8 : 35-39). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Humbled by God ( Exod. 5:1 
TUES.—Facing eee (Jas. 4: sia) 
WED. av sword of the Spirk (Eph. 6: 


0-18). 
THURs.—The gr great shadow (Jer. 2: 6; 





: 20-23). 
Fri.—Turning fe" (Heb. 3 : 12-19). 
SatT.-—The daybreak (1 John 2 : 8-11). 











- Goes instances from the Bible of how God 
umbles. 
Show how we are in the valley of the shadow 


now. 
How can all the valley be made light ? 


HE valley of humiliation and self-re- 
proach is a necessary valley for the 
soul to passthrough. One difficulty of 

our day is our desire to move along a smooth 
level. Anything that disturbs our regularity 
we dislike. Accordingly it is deemed ill- 
bred to stir up true emotion. False emotion 
is all right and men go to the theater and 
pay for that—but true emotion is common 
and distasteful. So preachers are desired 
not to be harrowing, and the deep experiences 
of life which confront us with the fundamen- 
tal mysteries and challenges of the soul are 
got over as soon as possible. But all this 
is nothing but an effort to float on the sur- 
face of life and think that we are living when 
we are only pretending to live, 

Life has valleys in it, deep valleys of reali- 
zation of our own weakness and littleness, of 
our ignorance and foolishness, of our diso- 
bedience and sin, It is up out of these val- 
leys that we come mounting, mounting to the 


tand high hills of God. What we have. .been 


08 | through chastens us, reveals our need to us, 
and opens to us the ‘larger tiches of God. 

There are valleys of silence in life in-which } 
we learn the secrets of the soul and comé to | 
the richer companionship. 


** Do you ask me the place of the Valley? 
Ye hearts that are burdened with care! 
It lieth afar between mountains 
And God and his angels are there. 
And one is the dark Mount of Sorrow - 
And one the bright Mountain of Prayer.*’ 


Some of life’s valleys, deep though they 
are, are sunlit as we pass through them; 
The great crags and music-filled forests on 
either side are bright and beautiful in the 
warmth and radiance. We are indeed ina 
valley, seeing on either side only mountain 
walls, and before and behind is nothing but 
our tortuous way, and we are able po te to 
look up into the sky, but we are able to look up 
and to see the lightened heavens, These are 
the valleys of the short and the intelligible 
sorrows, 


But there are valleys dark with shadows. 
As we pass through it is in deadly stillness. 
The crags jut out over our heads. The sky 
is veiled and overcast and the night comes 
down heavily. We stumble as we move and 





oisoning us, and stopped it and used | hare ang we cos Wont Bane. 


are afraid. Yet even here is God. If it is 
the valley of the greatest sorrow, still God is 
And even if it 
is the valley of the shadow of dark sin, God 
is near and will hear. We need not be 
afraid to throw ourselves in the dark with 
penitent hearts upon him, He is the God ef 
all valleys, either to lead us safely throu ph 
them if they are his ordered experiences 

us, or to save us from them if they are fool. 
ishly chosen experiences for ourselves. 


There is a valley in which we were not 
meant ever to be found. ‘That is the valley 
of despair. If we go there it is >ecause we 
will not go with God. He is the God of 
hope and joy, and his children are meant to 
walk in love and peace and the sunlight of 
his presence. He will save us from all that 
binds and darkens. He can forgive us 
everything but our despair. 

**There’ll be no dark valley when Jesus 
comes ’’ is the refrain in one of our gospel 
songs. He is the leveler of the hills and the 
filler in of the valleys. The prophet foresaw 
that when the Messiah comes again, every 





valley is exalted, 


(Lesson for AUGUST 15) 


———S 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 
‘riation in the high quality of 


Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 


in no other bakery, ensure. this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, cold days, wet 
days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proot 


package. 
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form. 


Suffering Perfectly 


the editorial published some weeks ago, may now be obtained in dainty booklet 
It is just the thing to send or hand to almost any one of your friends, for 
who has not suffered either physically, mentally, or spiritually ? 

“Suffering Perfectly '’ is hopefully consolatory, and will infuse new strength, 
and courage to bear burdens, into the most discouraged. 


Price, 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen, postpaid 
Tue Sunpay ScHoo. Times Co., 103r Walnut St., PuHr_ape puta, Pa, 
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[Church Organs 


Latest Approved Methods. 
Highest Grade Only. 
Established 1827. 


Main Office and Wi BAS TiNes. MASS. 


OOK. 
H2Srinas Co. 


Correspondence Solicited. 






































= BELLS = = 


Peal UcSusse Be: Foonver Co.. Bartiwont, 





ag chversiecmente. 


When answeri please 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





PER CENT | 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


‘On improved farms in indiana, Ohio and 
Safest form of investment.. No 


uation in value. Securities in- 
o loan to exceed 40 cent of our 
valuation. Collection poe ge thout ex; 


to investor. Long and successful e: 
nces furnished, correspondence Policited. 


DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joszru J. Dickinson Frank M. Resp 

















THE BEST WAY 
TWwE use oF HE IND/V/QOUAL 
peeeeese LOMIMUNION SERVICE was in- 
RF CREASEO THE ATTENDANLE AT THE 
LOROS§ SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
» OF CHURTHES IT WiLL 0050 FOR 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR 1LOS 
TRATED @RICE 4/5 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNIO f+ co. 
171-1708 Chestnut Street 
pt. B Philadelphie 
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